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NOTICE :—A Literary Supplement appears with this issue 
gratis. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


. NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Most of the interest in the debates on the Education 
Bill has died out on the resort to closure by com- 


partments. That the step was necessary we have 


no doubt whatever ; nor can we pretend to any great 
regret at the loss of a certain amount of projected 
Parliamentary oratory. A speech in the House of 
Commons is seldom a thing that cannot be missed. 
The Unionists who voted in favour of paying the travel- 
ling expenses, subject to the Council’s discretion, of 
members of the education committees had, in our view, 
a good deal to say for themselves. _What interest there 
may be centres now in that most infelicitous Kenyon- 
Slaney business. It is amazing that politicians and 
‘mewspapers can make so many mistakes about it. A 


common point with apologists of the amendment is that |. 


the Church should not shrink from lay intervention in 
religious education.. It is not lay intervention that 
churchmen object to, but anti-religious intervention. 
Had the control of religious education been vested in 
the four denominational managers, with a proviso that 
three of them must be laymen, no one would have 
objected. But we do object to the possibility, and in 
numberless places the great probability, of installing as 
directors of religious teaching men whose object will be 
to make religious teaching of no effect. Thisis a great 
principle. Anyone who professes to care for religious 
education and accepts the Kenyon-Slaney amendment, 
- me now stands, is either very foolish or very dis- 
t. 


The closure scheme was introduced on Tuesday night. 

It is to be applicable to further proceedings in committee 

_ and on report and. includes those on the financial re- 
solutions connected. with them. In the division the 
numbers forthe, motion were 222 and against 103, a 
, majority of 119. Under the scheme adopted the report 
stage on the Bill is to be concluded by Friday, 28 Novem- 
ber, The speeches were of the usual character: regret for 
and insistence on the necessity of the closure on. the 

_ part of the Government ; the Opposition with not much 


to say except that they object to the Education Bill ; 
which was already sufficiently well known. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman made his usual contribution that 
there was ‘‘no mandate” for the Bill. Mr. Chamberlain 
made an unfortunate- reference to the demonstration 
which is being prepared in his honour at Birmingham. 
We agree with Mr. Asquith that the reference ought 
never to have been made. 


The best thing of its sort—‘ the nether-fire sort 
in the debate, in any debate of late, was probably Mr. 
Healy’s speech. There was fierce conviction in his 
declaration that he would not purchase Home Rule 


‘itself at the price of the salvation of the humblest child 


in Ireland. -Mr. David’ Plunkett too could have said a 
thing of this sort without laying himself open to ridicule 


‘covert if not expressed; so too could Lord Hugh Cecil ; 


but we can scarcely think of any others. There was 
the usual spice of vitriolic wit in this speech. Lord 


-Rosebery was ‘‘a nice man to go tiger-hunting with” : 
-it was almost as pleasant as his old chief’s description 


of the amiable Mr. McCarthy as ‘‘anice old gentleman 
for a tea party”. 


Mr. Balfour’s speech at the Guildhall was without 
features; as free from blazing indiscretions as from 
weighty announcements, and after a war it is just 


-as well that nothing critical was heard or expected. 


On the Education Bill he was mildly facetious, on 
foreign affairs he was smilingly sanguine. The 
Japanese alliance was admirable, the Chinese treaty 
was admirable,- the prospects in South Africa were 
admirable, the European concert was an admirable 
guarantee of peace. We are dwelling, it seems, in one of 
the Fortunate Islands. We should perhaps feel gratitude 
to Mr. Balfour for expatiating on this tame Paradise; but 
somehow optimism from Mr. Balfour. is not optimism 
indeed. The news that full surely all is blooming comes 
with less conviction from the ‘‘ good easy man” ; and 
we should have liked to know that Mr. Balfour had 
inciuded in his purview of the general situation the 
States of America. On one subject Mr. Balfour was 


_as admirable as he thought everything else. The 


amount of imaginative nonsense which the Kaiser’s 
visit has stimulated is unprecedented. Even the 
accounts of the birds in the turnips and the luncheon 
in the marquee are preferable to the pretended acquaint- 
ance with the discussions in the Cabinet.. The German 

ress at any rate has shown prompt appreciation of 


_Mr. Balfour’s common sense and good manners. 
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Even the English papers have been supported by the 


French in the extravagance of the interpretation of the 
German Emperor’s visit, In the tortuous course of his 
policy he has had ‘‘ an interview with Mr. Chamberlain 
near Sandringham church” where between them they 
decided on the partition of a continent or two. The 
line of the inferences has been given by the approach- 
ing visit of the King of Portugal. It is undeniably 
true that the Portuguese possessions in South Africa, 
small as they are in comparison, are of real importance 
to both Germany and Britain. They are wedged 
strangely between German and British possessions and 
to some extent prevent expansion. Especially the 
importance of Delagoa, which had always great poten- 
tial value, has steadily grown since Mr. Gladstone, 
with characteristically short-sighted parsimony, refused 
to buy it when it was offered for a pittance. But there 
is no suggestion, as the intriguing instinct of the 
French press infers, of putting up the King of Portugal 
as a prize to test the competitive influence of the King 
and the German Emperor—between the beats. The 
idea should tickle the Hohenzollern and even the 
German sense of humour. 


The interview which Mr.|Chamberlain has given to the 
Boer Generals before his departure has strained a good 
deal the imaginative capacity of the public. One paper, 
however, has got behind the scenes and made the great 
discovery that the welfare of the Boers was discussed. 
The announcement involves no breach of confidence. 
Mr. Chamberlain no doubt was very ready to hear any 
real claim that they made but it is a mistake to 
suppose that General Botha is better informed than 
Mr. Chamberlain. One illustration will serve to show 
how the Generals may unconsciously have lost perspec- 
tive. An official in command of relief measures in a 
large district in the Western Transvaal has been 


charmed with the patience trust and good humour of 


the returning Boers. In all his district he knew only 
of one dissatisfied grumbler ; and in all his district that 
grumbler was the one man who thought well to write 
and write often to the Generals. Supposing, though 
the supposition is gratuitous, that General Botha 
wants to make the best of things, it would be likely 


that the letters of the one man would give him a 


totally wrong impression of the feeling of the 
neighbourhood. Distance may as much destroy the 


perspective as the hurly burly of the fight. 


Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts have made a public 
appeal for help on behalf of the Reservists and 
soldiers’ wives. In the first place employers are asked 


‘to take into consideration the claims of the Reservists 


themselves ; in the second buyers of clothes and firms 
issuing contracts are asked to apply first to the War 
Employment Bureau in Shoe Lane. . The bureau was 
started by private charity and has done very valuable 
work in providing the wives of soldiers with needle- 
work sufficient to maintain their homes. It is well that 
this bureau should be widely advertised: for it has 
done good work, and there is still much to do and its 
principal source of income, which came from the 
Royal Army Clothing Department, is rapidly falling 
off. Nevertheless it is not a wholly commendable 
principle that any public appeal for private charity 


‘should be made on behalf of the ‘‘ many widows of the 


war” as well as the wives. The widows of men who 
have fallen in war should be provided for by the nation 
for whom their husbands fought; and any plea is bad 
which tends to transfer a national duty to individual 


_Shoulders. The cases that most deserve additional 


charity from private persons are those wives who have 
sick husbands to nurse. Their needs are beyond the 
capacity of official help. 


In the midst of the vapid interchange of compliments 
at the dinner of the Chamber of Commerce in New 
York on Wednesday President Roosevelt’s rowing 
metaphor must have been felt as a great relief. It is 
not a bad description for a good citizen that he is the 
man who is “ able and willing to pull his own weight”. 


“Sir Michael Herbert’s first considerable speech seems 
to have been appreciated—not at its real value. He 


with the rest laid emphasis.on the power of commerce 
to keep the peace of the world. ‘‘ Commerce” he said 
‘is the real pacific peacemaker”. A peacemaker could 
hardly be other than pacific ; but commerce, in truth, is 
and has ever been, precisely the opposite of a peace- 
maker. Any person not very ignorant of history would 
know that commerce has been the cause of more wars 
than has any other force. What would the Cubans 
say of the beneficent effects of the commercial 
spirit? When President Roosevelt spoke of the good- 
will of the States to Cuba he must have meant to 
rebuke both democrats and republican seceders. It is 
not so clear what he meant when he coupled Cuba and 
China as two ‘‘ weaker powers”. How much more 
than five times larger is the population of China than 
of the United States ? 


The death of the Turkish Ambassador on Monday 
hardly took those who knew him by surprise; 
though he had gone about his work till the end. He 
had been very ill of bronchitis and pneumonia for more 
than a month, but felt himself nevertheless compelled 
to go two or three times a week from Halki to Con- 
stantinople on State business. He will be a great loss. 
Through his friendship with Lord Lansdowne and the 
British Ambassador in Constantinople he had done a 
good deal to strengthen the good feeling between the 
Governments of the two countries. Costaki was well 
known as an abnormally hard worker and frequently 
kept at his official work till 3 or 4.a.M. It is remark- 
able that neither he nor his predecessor was a Turk. 
He was indeed the sole example of a Greek among the 
ambassadors of Turkey. It will perhaps be a cause of 
delight in Constantinople that his successor is not what 
is called a foreigner. 


Morocco at any time may become the cause of a 
European quarrel, but there is little fear that the 
present Sultan, who is by far the best ruler that 
the country has had for years, will run serious danger 
from the tribes on his frontier. The present out- 
break among the Benider Kabyles has for its imme- 
diate excuse the release of several prisoners, one of 
whom is detained for the murder of a British sub- 
ject. There is a threat to raid Tetuan, a port of 
Morocco some thirty miles to the eastward of Tangier. 
Two Spanish steamers and three English cruisers have 
sailed for the port and there is no likelihood that the 
force at their command will have any difficulty in 
quelling the outbreak. The unrest of these Kabyles is 
comparable to the state of the Waziris in North India, 
against whom four columns have just been sent ;.and 
unless advantage is taken of the outbreak by European 
action the Kabyles are not a much more serious menace 
than the Waziris. 


India which has given us a lead in the matter of 
countervailing sugar duties is apparently intent on 
giving a hint of the true method of dealing with the 
great foreign trusts when they seek to dominate the 
necessaries of life. The rapid development of the valu- 
able oil fields of Burma has excited the apprehension of 
the Standard Oil Company which has already been 
obliged to share its control of the Indian markets with 
the great Russian producers. Accordingly it has made 
efforts to capture Burmese oil in the way it has estab- 
lished its ascendency over the petroleum industry in the 
States and elsewhere. That method is to securea 
monopoly of the refinement and distribution of oil and 
thus hold the producer and the consumer at -its mercy. 
It has however reckoned without Lord Curzon and the 
special rights over minerals and over railway transport 
which the State possesses in India. Audacity is scarcely 
the word to describe the complaint of an American 
trust against the exercise of its powers by a State to 


uphold its own industries and territories against foreign 


invasion. ‘A little of Lord Curzon’s policy would be 
useful in this country where three great foreign houses 
have combined to seize the petroleum market and 
exploit the consumer at their pleasure. Faqe 


The decision given in the O’Keeffe case in Dublin is 
aimost unprecedented in Ireland. -O’Keeffe who had 
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always got on excellently with his neighbours was 
induced by one of them to take over a small property 
next to his land. It belonged to a family of Parkers 
who could not agree among themselves about the 
ownership, with the result that the rent due to the 
Duke of Devonshire was greatly in arrears. As there 
was no prospect of agreement the farm was to be put 
up to public auction. The day before the date settled 
for the auction one of the Parkers persuaded O’Keeffe 
against his inclinations to buy the farm. The family, 
it was pointed out, wished him to be the purchaser 
because he would be willing as a neighbour, in case 
the Parkers should eventually conte to some settle- 
ment among themselves, to restore it. For acceding 
to the request in this neighbourly spirit he was 
branded as ‘‘a grabber and evictor” and one of the 
conspirators swore in very Keltic language that they 
would ‘‘ cause the green grass to grow before O’Keeffe’s 
door”. Using the name and machinery of the United 
Irish League they finally succeeded by an organised 
‘boycott in ruining O’Keeffe. O'Keeffe at last brought 
an action for £20,000 damages and a civil court in 
Dublin has awarded him £5,000. 


The attack on O’Keeffe seems to have been dictated 
by trade jealousy ; but it will have done a good deal 
of harm to the reputation of the United Irish League 
even in Ireland. They have however this compen- 
sation that they will use the verdict as proof— 
and it is the first example — that the crime of 
boycott can be properly treated in Ireland by the 
ordinary methods of justice. The instance would be 
stronger corroboration of their point of view if the 
crime had been less flagrant and if the first trial had 
settled the matter. But at the worst the fact of such a 
verdict is of no little significance; at any rate it is 
fuller of meaning than Lord George Hamilton’s con- 
tentless promise made on Wednesday night that “in 
the course of a few months they would see a very 
material improvement in the condition of Ireland”. ~ 


Mr. Balfour’s announcement in the House that he 
was quite ready to have a Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into the underground transit of London is of 
Jess importance than the arrangements which Mr. 
Gerald Balfour is making for the settlement of the 
problem. As Mr. Balfour hinted, a Royal Commission 
would probably be too slow. Mr. Dickinson’s idea 
which he formulated in the discussion of the tube rail- 
ways at the County Council meeting on Tuesday is 
more practical. If the County Council, the natural 
authority in the matter, went to the Government witha 
scheme they would get what they and London wanted 
and get it quickly. When Mr. Healy asked in the 
House how the capital was to be got he ignored the 
principal point. Still locomotion is essentially connected 
with the Housing question and London is in such a 
state that a thorough scheme is necessary, not on the 
Yerkes and Morgan principle of millionaire profits but 
for the benefit of the health of the poorer citizens. We 
would continue to repeat that the congestion of the 
East End demands immediate treatment and no scheme 
will be morally justified which does not carry out Mr. 
Arnold Hills’ original idea of a tube that should make 
the air of Epping Forest a remedy as easy to procure 
as a patent medicine. 


Wireless telegraphy appears to be ina bad way. In 
the late naval manoeuvres in the Mediterranean it 
proved a total failure: it was found impossible to pre- 
vent every signal from being obliterated by the inter- 
ference of wilfully obstructive signals sent out by an 
invisible enemy. The same verdict is passed by the 
Italian navy on the attempts to use wireless communica- 
tion in their manceuvres at sea. The signalling from 
the wireless station at Poldhu in Cornwall to the flag- 
ship ‘‘ Carlo Alberto” in the Mediterranean, which has 
been advertised through the press as a perfect triumph, 
appears to have been on the contrary a deplorable 
fiasco : for the message of the Italian Embassy (which 
was triumphantly published), received on g September 
off Cagliari, had in reality been sent off on 6 September, 
and repeated fruitlessly many times. No one reading 


the published report would infer that this short message 
of ten words only had to be repeated over and over 
again, and for a period of an hour and forty minutes ; 
and that all the replies were telegraphed back to England 
by the ordinary cable routes ! 


Yet this is set forth with clear technical precision in 
last week’s issue of the “‘ Electrician” by Mr. Nevil 
Maskelyne, whose experiments for the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company at Porthcurnow have been interfered 
with by the regular intrusion of the signals of the Wire- 
less Telegraph Company. All the rubbish that has been 
written about privacy and freedom from interference is 
absolutely swept away by the simple narrative of facts. 
An ordinary coherer apparatus, with a 25-foot collecting 
circuit raised on a common scaffold-pole, or on a mast, 
taps the whole of the Poldhu signals. There is probably 
no place within 200 miles of the Lizard where they can- 
not be read off by any experienced telegraphist. Mr. 
Maskelyne points out how seriously they may imperil 
the ship signalling which is of some service to in- 
coming liners. 


The Bethesda trouble seems likely to be as tedious 
as the Boer war. It would however be for the interests 
of both employer and employed if the correspondents 
of the ‘‘ Daily News” and the ‘‘ Times” would cease 
to haunt the unhappy district. We have before said 
that we think that in the main the strikers are in the 
right, but we do not think that the attacks made by 
the ‘‘ Daily News” correspondent on Lord Penrhyn 
make it easier for that nobleman to make concessions. 
On the other hand the tone of the ‘‘ Times” corre- 
spondent will equally make bad blood on the other side 
and it is certainly most unwise to announce in advance 
that a large number of the men will not be readmitted 
to work on any terms. If the ‘‘ Daily News” corre- 
spondent may be credited, the rules which exist in re- 
gard to leases and other matters at Bethesda are more 
fit for a nursery than for an industrial community. If 
as is stated, it is impossible owing to the Penrhyn laws 
to hold political or labour meetings there except on the 
wayside, the sooner such nonsense is stopped the better. 
Desperate attempts have, been made to create an 
agrarian agitation in Wales. If however Lord Penrhyn 
persists in his present attitude he may succeed, where 
the late Mr. Thomas Ellis and Mr. Lloyd George failed. 


The majority in Congregation at Oxford which 
decided to retain Greek in Responsions was unex- 
pectedly and, as it seems to us unhappily, small. After 
all Greek is the greatest language that has been heard 
at least in Europe, even apart from the consideration of 
the civilisation it expressed and the men of genius who 
used it. Its educative value is unparalleled and the 
substitution, even in Smalls, of German or French sug- 
gests a weighing of values which cannot be made ; 
literally there is no comparison. At the same time in 
one detail the omission of Greek might be wise and in- 
volve no loss of principle. For those who desire to 
devote themselves principally to science, which in spite 
of Mr. Godley’s jibes at ‘‘ unlettered physicists” is one 
of the finest forms of mental training, the small Greek 
which pupils in science might try to cram for Smalls 
and would afterwards give up, may not be worth the time 
as a wdpepyov. Our advocacy of surrender on this point 
has been a little! misunderstood by the ‘‘ Oxford Maga- 
zine”. We have no desire of seeing science substituted 
for Greek in Smalls. Even a little Greek is a safe and 
sound possession ; a little science may be a dangerous 
one. But as the student in Honour Science finds a real 
education in his subject which is one that especially 
demands concentration, it may be wise to allow him 
and him alone to dispense with the benefit of Greek. 


Mascagni in the land where Balzac and Shakespeare 
are condemned as immoral authors is truly to be 
pitied. So far he has been twice arrested. It is not 
necessary to trouble whether the ‘‘advanced book- 
ings” which he received were so in excess of actual 
takings that his ‘‘ runner” lost money or whether the 
runner is likely to recover in the courts ; but one may 
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sincerely hope not. It is admirable irony that a busi- 
ness manager should be mulcted by the business spirit 
which prevented any considerable number of people 
flocking to hear Mascagni’s mere music. But a worse 
incident than this was an attempt to put the musicians 
who accompanied him under the Contract Labour Law, 
by which they could be deported as foreign labourers. 
It seemed to come as a new and suspicious idea when 
the judge suggested that as Mascagni was a foreigner 
and a genius he and his artists should be protected by 
American courtesy. 


Few peoples have maintained their fanatical qualities 
as have the sect of quakers known as Doukhobors. With 
the help of several humane societies in England some 
thousands of them were transferred to Canada from 
Russia where their conscientious scruples against 
military service had made life impossible. For some 
time they settled down as excellent colonists in the 
North-West Territories, but at the beginning of this 
ow | a sudden wave of mania came over them. They 

ad always been vegetarian, but the creed is capable 
of a great latitude of interpretation. With logic that 
might have been used. on better themes some 5,000 of 
them finally decided that it was wrong to use animals 
in any way or to possess money. They turned loose 
their cattle, left their grain in the barns and set off to 
seek a new Utopia. Many of the children suffered 
from starvation, the refusal to make any use of leather 
entailed great suffering on the march and the men who 
should be supporting their families spent their time 
praying in the bush for guidance. At the moment the 
Government has given the women and children shelter 
in immigration halls. Happily for the time being the 
movement has been stopped and the people seem to 
have agreed to return to their homes till the spring. 


‘Stock Markets have presented for the most part a 
dismal appearance this week, particular dulness being 
displayed by American Rails and South African shares. 
Home Rails were exceptionally cheerful, the recovery 
being assisted by excellent traffic returns. There has 
also been some inquiry for high-class investment 
securities, but it is not improbable that this department 


_ will be adversely influenced by the Natal and British 


Columbia issues referred to below. Considerable 
liquidation was effected in Kaffirs both on London and 
Continental account, and the market developed distinct 
weakness. The speeches of Lord Harris and Mr. Rudd 
at the Goldfields Meeting held on Wednesday last 
were regarded unfavourably, and a further adverse 
incident was the publication of the East Rand Pro- 
prietary report in which no mention of a dividend is 
made. West Africans, on the other hand, showed a 
fairly firm front, although the improvement was con- 
fined to a few descriptions. 


Good support has been accorded to Home Railway 
stocks, and general improvements have taken place in 
this market. The belief grows stronger that there is a 
likelihood of enhanced dividends for the current half- 
year. A heavy fall occurred in American Rails and the 
market seems quite demoralised for the moment, but 
dealings on this side are now almost entirely profes- 
sional. In well-informed quarters it is thought that 
further liquidation must take place in this section. The 
London and Westminster Bank is authorised by the 
Government of Natal to receive tenders for 41,500,000 
of 3 per cent. Consolidated Stock at the minimum price 
of issue of 494 per cent. The stock now offered is the 
balance of a loan of £3,000,000 authorised by an Act 
of 1901, and will be in addition to, and rank pari passu 
with, the existing £4,500,000 of 3 per cent. Consoli- 
dated Stock. Tenders will be received up to two o’clock 
on Tuesday, the 18th inst. The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce is authorised to receive applications for a 


further issue of £721,000 of 3 per cent. Inscribed Stock . 


of the Province of British Columbia at the issue price of 
92 per cent. A full six months’ interest will be due 
on 1 January next. The subscription list will be closed 
to-day. Consols have improved to 93}. Bank rate 
4 per cent. (2 October). ty 


FIGMENTS ABOUT THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 


Bae most interesting and statesmanlike passage in 

the Prime Minister’s speech at the Guildhall was 
that dealing with the visit of the German Emperor and 
our relations with foreign Powers. Mr. Balfour touched 
shortly and happily upon the effect of the war on the 
national character ; he alluded hopefully to the political 
and industrial future of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies: and he dwelt emphatically upon the 
change which Mr. Chamberlain has wrought in the 
feelings of the Colonies towards the Mother Country by 
the introduction of the personal element into the corre- 
spondence of Downing Street. But these topics, 
though handled with all Mr. Balfour’s grace and skill, 
are not new, and the Prime Minister could not with the 
best will in the world tell us anything fresh about them. 
When, however, the head of the British Government 
discusses our foreign relations his words must always 
arrest the attention of the world. Mr. Balfour is 
often accused of being too good-tempered, too 
tolerant of the follies of others. All the more 
remarkable was the contemptuous bitterness of 
his reference to those newspapers, daily and 
weekly, whose editors have been trying to make 
political capital out of the Kaiser’s visit. ‘‘I feel 
somewhat shy, indeed, of speaking of foreign relations ’, 
said the Prime Minister, ‘‘ because 1 have observed that 
the visit of a great and friendly Sovereign to his nearest 
relative has been made the text of the wildest and most 
fantastic inventions which I think even an inventive 
press has ever discovered. I move in more prosaic 
lines. I have nothing to tell you of these imaginary 
negotiations, or of these strange bargains of which the 
rumour has spread abroad. If I have not to talk to you 
of these fantastic dreams, I have not much to say”. 
To call the impudent and, as we now learn, wholly un- 
warrantable speculations of certain commercially 
minded editors ‘‘ dreams” is to apply a nice word to a 
nasty thing. Who are these fantastic dreamers? It is 
no doubt impossible to treat the ‘‘ Daily News” 
seriously. That organ has been having an unhappy 
time lately in its passage from one set of owners to 
another, and it has now fallen into the hands of those 
who are not generally regarded in the political world as 
having any information or any responsibility. But the 
‘* Spectator” has hitherto been regarded as a serious 
paper, written by educated men for the reading of educated 
men and women. At all events its articles are not written 
in the haste and under the pressure which the production 
of a daily paper necessitates. We cannot remember to 
have read in the daily or weekly press a more foolish 
piece of impertinence than the ‘‘ Spectator’s” article on 
the objects of the Kaiser’s visit to our country. It is 
the sure mark of an outsider, whether in politics com- 
merce or society, always to suspect motives, and never 
to accept the obvious, if it is innocent. It is so incon- 
ceivable to our contemporary that an active young man 
like the German Emperor should divide a fortnight 
between Sandringham and Lowther Castle with no 
other object than that of shooting the pheasants of an 
uncle and an old friend that the editor sits down and 
invents a deep and sinister political design upon Great 
Britain. Had the idea been hinted at with decorous 
ambiguity, it might have passed. But the article in 
question categorically imputes to our illustrious visitor 
the dirtiest of political motives in the most insulting 
language. ‘‘ The general object, then, of the German 
Emperor’s visit ”, writes the ‘‘ Spectator”, ‘‘ may safely 
be assumed to be the making of ill-blood between us and 
Russia and France”. Safely assumed indeed ! For if the 
German Emperor—whose record at least entitles him to 
be treated as a gentleman—had harboured the chivalrous 
notion of using the hospitality of Great Britain to 
embroil her with France and Russia, he would not be 
likely to have communicated it to the press. But it 
appears that ‘‘the German Emperor is nothing if not 
concrete in his ideas. He will ask for something 
definite and specific. What will that be?” Our 
readers would never guess the answer, unless they 
happened to be in the secrets of the diplomatist from 
Dorking, who holds in his hands the wires of Europe 
and Asia, but more particularly of Asia. The ‘' some- 
thing” for which the Kaiser has come over is—the 
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Baghdad Railway! Of course it is: ‘‘ but how is the 
Emperor to get us implicated in the Baghdad Railway 
scheme?” How indeed, but by getting us to send our 
Indian mails over the line and to guarantee a sum of 
100,000 a year? Quite logical and prodigious, 
just as our contemporary cannot imagine that the 
Kaiser should visit the King and Lord Lonsdale 
for an innocent purpose, so he is convinced that 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain cannot have been 
invited to Sandringham for the pleasure of their society. 
No, no: there is a great deal more in it than that. 
The Prime Minister and the Colonial Secretary were 
invited to Sandringham, in order that they might be 
bullied or cajoled into promising a subsidy to the 
Baghdad Railway ; and we are actually favoured with 
a summary of the arguments which the Emperor will 
unfold, after the rubber of Bridge. The crowning 
stroke of the ridiculous is that Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain are fortified with an antidote to William 
Il.’s ‘‘ magnetism”, and literally supplied by this jour- 
nalist with the arguments necessary to put down 
the pushful Kaiser. ‘‘ Yet a little reflection should 
surely ‘enable our statesmen to answer in effect ‘ We do 
not want an agreement with Germany, whatever their 
Emperor may be’,” &c. All this presumptuous twaddle 
reminds us of nothing so much as the old lines : 


** Then I’ll not marry you, my pretty maid: 
Nobody ax’d you, ib she said.” 


Suppose we were to wait until we were asked, before 
swaggering about the value of our friendship to the 
most powerful Sovereign in Europe. The peroration 
of this egregious sally is certainly a model of good 


taste. ‘‘Lord Salisbury sought safety in flight when 


the German Emperor came to England. Let us hope 
that Mr. Balfour will be able to contrive some equally 
effective way of avoiding the Kaiser’s attempts to em- 
barrass us with the perilous friendship of his Empire.” 
What is the authority for this polite statement, made 
during the visit of our illustrious guest ? Probably it 
is another ‘‘safe” assumption. It might not be 
thought worth while to notice such a farrago of ill- 
bred impertinence and malicious invention, but that 
the Prime Minister dwelt long and impressively upon 
the importance of dissipating international prejudices, 
and cultivating that international comity, which is the 
‘surest guarantee; of peace. What is likely to be the 
effect of articles such as we have been quoting ? Upon 
the two Governments, upon the Kaiser and upon 
Mr. Balfour’ and Mr. ‘Chamberlain, they have of 
course no effect whatever, except to excite scorn 
and ridicule. Mr. Balfour has told us what he thinks 
about them. But what might be the effect of such 
writing upon the Man in the Street, upon the daily press 
of the two countries? We will hope very little: but 
whatever the amount may be, it cannot possibly be a 
good effect: it cannot possibly make for peace and 
goodwill and understanding between two great nations. 
On the contrary, its explicit intention is to inflame 
hatred and foment distrust between the English and 
the German peoples. The only justification for this 
kind of article can be the truth of the facts alleged to 
support the argument. When the facts are true, it 
may be urged that the journalist is discharging a duty 
in warning his countrymen. But when the facts are 
invented, as in this case they are, we have no words 
in our parliamentary vocabulary to express our repro- 
bation of such wanton and malignant mischief. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CLOSURE. 


R. BALFOUR is said to have introduced his reso- 
lution ‘for the application of the closure time- 

* table to the Education Bill in a speech remarkable for 
its philosophic treatment of the subject. But that is 
just what it was not, unless it is philosophic to overlook, 
or to evade, the very substance of the real question at 
issue. The apparition of the closure for the purpose of 
getting the Education Bill through Parliament is a 


portent of the change which is coming over the system 
of Parliamentary government, and Parliamentarians are 
apparently more concerned about it than the public. 
They are afraid of facing the fact that Parliament has 
seen its best days; that its powers and privileges are 
slipping out of its hands ; and that the whole system of 
transacting public business is undergoing a development 
which cannot be arrested. It is the first time in the 
history of the closure that the Minister who has moved 
it has not excused himself by bringing a charge of 
obstruction against the Opposition. Both Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain say that the Opposition have done 
no more than they were entitled to do, on the strictest 
Parliamentary theory, to defeat the Education Bill. Why 
the closure then ? "Simply because in the natural evolu- 
tion of events Parliament has come into the disposition 
of the Ministers of the Crown; the responsibility for 
legislation is with them and not with the amorphous 
body of the unofficial members of the House of 
Commons. The old convention of the right of 
unlimited debate is kept up with solemn pre- 
tence by Ministers, until they can no longer put off 
asserting the power which must go with responsibility, 
and down comes the closure. The assertion of the old 
convention as if it were a reality is still a dummy 
party weapon of every Opposition: but the closure is 
used indifferently by every Government Conservative 
or Liberal. The outcry in Parliament by members 
who have prepared speeches which the closure has 
prevented from being delivered is not repeated in the 
country. Supporters of the Government when on 
country platforms appeal to the obvious fact that the 
Government is responsible for legislation and must see 
it through: opponents find that their excuses of im- 
potency do not obtain any sympathy, and their unde- 
livered speeches are treated as an admirable joke. 
There has never been any indignation in the country 
over the closure on the ground that it was an infringe- 
ment of the rights of Parliament. In Ireland it was 
unpopular when it was applied to the Crimes Act: 
popular when it was applied to the Home Rule Bill : 
and in neither case did the question of the closure 
itself excite any feeling. There is the same indifference 
in the country over the closure when applied to the 
Education Bill. 

It is only in the House of Commons that the liberty of 
unlicensed debating is treated as necessary to the legis- 
lative efficiency of Parliament. The House clings to an 
obsolete tradition which Ministers have not the courage 
to explode ; and they apologise for the closure though it is 
the one fact which expresses the reality of the situation. 
What is needed is not an apology but a frank accept- 
ance of it as the necessary corrective to the defects of 
the House of Commons which has become in the 
course of time not so much a legislative as a debating 
body. If it is to be restored to its real functions, this 
must be effected either by the closure or the adoption 
of the system of committees such as is to be found in 
the legislatures of France and America where the real 
debating is conducted in the committee-rooms. Even 
there however the closure is in more regular use than 
it has yet become here as a recognised instrument in 
the process of legislation. But besides other objections 
that might be made against such a devolution of the 
business of the House, those who see in the closure an 
unfair exercise of the powers of the majority would 
probably discover that the committee system is only a 
more powerful machinery for party purposes than the 
closure. That is its effect where it exists ; and it must 
not be supposed, if it were introduced into the House 
of Commons, that the appointment of committees 
would be so impartial as it is at present. But these 


proposals and others for altering the machinery of 


legislation hide the real fact of the changed relations of 
the House of Commons to the executive; and this is 


the point which is evaded and suppressed by Ministers 


when they invent all kinds of elaborate excuses for the 
closure, which they are aware are not the real reasons. 


-They are drawn into this form of hypocrisy through 
‘that natural delicacy of politeness which restrains us 


from hurting the feelings of unfortunate persons 
who have ‘seen better days” by calling atten- 
tion too pointedly to their altered circumstances. 
By the natural course of events, and without theo- 
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retical arguments about the British Constitution and 
the relation of the executive to Parliament, or such 
other recondite doctrines, the control of legislation 
has been slipping from the hands of Parliament 
and has been largely transferred to the Ministers of the 
Crown. It is not because there has been much dis- 
cussion about the abstract merits of the change or any 
‘deliberate choice exercised. Only this fact has been 
forcing itself into recognition that, if a democratic con- 
stitution is to be workable and national business is to be 
done tolerably, in some directions its powers will have 
to be surrendered to those members of our political 
system who do not base their sole title on election 
and popular representation. The Cabinet is the grow- 
ing power in the government: the House of Commons 
as a legislative body dwindles as regards its actual 
initiation of legislation, the selection of what legisla- 
tion shall be carried into effect, and in its influence over 
the public mind by its debates. Almost all legislation 
of any importance is now the product of the Ministry ; 
and the private member of Parliament has about as little 
to do with anything but registering what the Cabinet 
decrees as he has to do with franking letters. We 
are in fact going back to the earliest forms of legisla- 
tive procedure before Parliament was elected by the 
voters of the county or the borough. Legislation was 
not initiated in Parliament but in the Councils of the 
King with his Ministers, and through them he passed his 
measures with very little debate. If the measures were 
not liked, troubles began after they were passed. In 
the most flourishing periods of Parliament the circum- 
stances were reversed, and legislation had its origin 
almost exclusively amongst the non-official members. 
Now, as one of the signs of the declining influence 
of Parliaments elected under modern conditions, the 
private member has ceased to exercise most of the 
functions of legislation; and in proportion as his 
influence has decreased his garrulity has been allowed 
to increase as if it were intended to console him for 
the loss of real power by lengthening his tether in 
debate. But even this must now be curtailed, for such 
license of loquacity is fatal to the plans of the real 
legislative force in Parliament, the Ministers of the day. 
This has been done by means of the closure, and will 
be done more and more in future by the same means. 
It was introduced by Mr. Gladstone; and it is being 
reduced to a system by both parties who, as Mr. 
Asquith said, are tarred with the same brush. The 
members of the House of Commons will have to 
accept it, as they have had to accept their depriva- 
tion of the effective power to introduce legislation 
of their own. It is in the course of things: and 
they will cease to struggle against it because they 
will recognise the force of events. Very probably 
this will be the last occasion when members of the 
Opposition will bewail the inevitable, and endeavour to 
make party capital out of it. The admissions made by 
each side on the Education Biil closure are too definite 
for their meaning to be evaded; they will be a 
record for the future that the only ground of objec- 
tion to the closure is that the Opposition dislike a 
particular measure ; and this will not count as a reason 
against the practical necessity of leaving the matter 
wholly to the discretion of the Minister in charge as 
representative of the Government. Those who keep 
up the fiction of Government by majority, by supposing 
that because the Cabinet is taken from the Parliamentary 
majority therefore Parliament still exercises its old 
authority without diminution through the majority, do 
not realise the real effect of the change. We speak of 
the Ministers of the Crown: they are not Ministers of 
a Parliamentary majority. During all Parliamentary 
history they have tended towards the Crown in propor- 
tion as the power of Parliament has declined. The 
constitution has recognised the greater independence of 
.the executive; and has given it more control over 
‘Parliament. We are witnessing a tendency of this 
kind; and on its successful issue seems to depend. 
whatever hope there may be of rescuing the Parlia- 
we system from the discredit into which it has 
e n. 


THE FORTUNES OF INDIA. 


A HOUSE which could muster 164 members on a 

division listened last Monday, with subdued atten- 
tion, toa debate on the Indian budget which dealt in the 
usual disconnected way with various aspects of the 
administration. Finance furnished but a dull back- 
ground to the discussion. The little storm once raised 
by the attempt to impose on the Indian revenues the 
cost of the Coronation guests had blown itself out since 
that inhospitable proposal was withdrawn, and the rather 
halting explanation of its origin was accepted with reprov- 
ing silence. With two-thirds of the period already gone, 
the financial forecast for the current year could claim only 
an academic interest. Still there were compensations 
in the delay. The Secretary of State, with a creditable 
appearance of surprise as well as pleasure, was 
able to announce that the surplus originally esti- 
mated at £837,000 would at least exceed £4 1,700,000. 
Possibly nothing but an amiable desire to spare 
the feelings of his financial experts led him to place 
it so low. When the budget was produced last 
March it was obvious to everybody except the 
experts that the estimate was once again far below 
what the circumstances would justify. We seemed 
almost to be back in the days when a Viceroy described 
the Indian estimates as an ingenious method of pre- 
venting the public from anticipating the actual results. 
But the public has since been educated and took a fair 
measure of the accuracy of this forecast. Whatever 
the intention may have been, the result of the under- 
estimate was to avoid or to postpone the difficulty of 
declining to reduce taxation in the face of accounts 
which, after provision for large increases of expendi- 
ture and large remissions of land revenue arrears in 
the famine tracts, yet presented for the fourth successive 
year a surplus {running into millions. This may have 
been good policy though it was bad accountancy. 
Among other inconveniences, however, it has involved 
certain mutually contradictory statements to which just 
exception has been taken by the ‘‘ Indian Opposition ”. 
Growth of revenue, which is treated as normal and 
assured when the point to be established is the progress 
of the country towards prosperity, becomes casual and 
uncertain when the coming surplus has to be forecast. 
Thus we have the Finance Minister for one purpose 
refusing to reckon on the improvement in railway 
receipts being continuously maintained, and in the same 
blue book we find his secretary for another purpose 
declaring that improvement to be the result of ordinary 
development which may be expected to continue. It 
would have been better to face the situation fairly, and 
to justify the refusal to dispose in too great a hurry of 
a surplus which at least gives stability to a financial 
position reached after years of violent fluctuations. 
So qualified a critic as Sir Edgar Vincent would even 
hold on to the present taxes till a surplus of twenty 
millions had been accumulated. 

Such an excess of caution did not commend itself to 
those members who discussed with some emotion the 
direction which the inevitable remission ought to take 
next year. The salt tax, which seems to catch a peculiar 
grip on the British imagination, easily held the field 
under the advocacy of Sir Henry Fowler. A closer 
touch with native sentiment would have indicated 
the income tax as both a more oppressive and a more 
unpopular impost. Moreover it can be more easily 
spared. A reduction of fourpence per maund (82 Ibs.) 
on salt would cost 75 lakhs and, being too small to 
affect retail prices, would afford no relief whatever 
to the consumer. A remission of the tax on all incomes 
below Rs. 1,000 would cost the Exchequer only 35 lakhs 
and would bring direct relief to over 300,000 persons 
forming three-eighths of the entire body of income- 
tax payers. Clearly this unprofitable and detested 
branch of revenue is the first to be revised with the 
advent of better times. 

Perhaps it was some sense of weakness in his calcu- 
lations which led the Secretary of State rather obtru- 
sively to disclaim what the Indian Finance Minister calls 
exaggerated optimism concerning the material con- 
dition of the country. No actuarial eccentricities how- 
ever can conceal the evidence of growing prosperity 
which the statistics reveal. Improvement under nearly 
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every head of revenue, expanding trade both in imports 
and exports, development of home manufactures, a 
large absorption of precious metals and an expanding 
currency, extension of the railway system and the 
gradual accumulation of national capital, are conditions 
which in any part of the world must be associated with 
material progress. 

_Even those who do not contest this position are 
puzzled by the existence of widespread indebtedness 
among the landholding classes. Certainly there is 
no problem of more pressing importance before 
Lord Curzon’s government. It is a-custom to treat 
this indebtedness as a matter of recent growth, and to 
forget that if debts have increased assets have increased 
in even a greater proportion. Indebtedness has always 
existed. But it was not so obtrusive when there was 
no system of justice by which debts could be collected, 
and when it was limited by the deficiency of credit and 
security. When the British Government created rights 
in land and made them transferable as well as heritable, 
it opened a new and enormous field for the operations 
of the money-lender. The thriftless habits of the 
people have done the rest. It is not among the 
landless classes but among the holders of proprietary 
and occupancy tenures that the evil excites attention. 
The primary mistake which leads Lord George Hamilton 
to associate popular indebtedness with the land system 
is the mistake which the early administrators com- 
mitted in making these rights a transferable asset. 
After all there are two sides even to indebtedness. 
The transfer of wealth from one class of the community 
to another may be, as it is here, a political and 
economic evil. But it can scarcely be treated as an 
instance of national pauperisation. When this in- 
debtedness is made a reproach against British rule, let 
it be remembered at least that the wealth now grasped 
by the money-lender was created under the same 
agency which has failed to arrest its transfer. 

With a persistence which might be better employed 
in preaching temperance at Camborne Mr. Caine made 
a fresh effort to impress the Government of India as an 
agent for enforcing total abstinence on a singularly 
temperate people. He elicited from the Under-Secre- 
tary for India the apt retort that if the State is to 
assume that function it had better begin at home. 
There is something curious in the perversion of thought 
which finds an encouragement to intoxication in a 
policy designed to enhance the price of intoxicants. It 
has a parallel however in the reasoning of those other 
disciples of the same school who discover the steady 
increase in the prices of agricultural produce to bea 
serious blow to a population which is almost exclu- 
sively agricultural. In the forcible speech with which 
he made his ministerial début Earl Percy might have 
repudiated with even greater warmth the unworthy 
imputations which Mr. Caine continues to cast upon 
the Government of India and its officials. 

This useless controversy helped to divert time and 
attention from a question of very substantial importance 
to Indian finance. By the recent measure to improve 
the pay of British soldiers an immediate burden of nearly 
a quarter of a million and a prospective burden of three 
times that amount has been arbitrarily imposed on the 
Indian Exchequer. For most of this outlay India 
receives no adequate return, and the Viceroy has felt 
compelled to protest against it. The War Office, it 
now appears, has proved inflexible, and in pursuance of 
an existing agreement the dispute has been referred to 
the arbitration of the Lord Chief Justice. The responsi- 
bility is a heavy one because it is in the matter of army 
charges that the financial relations of the two countries 
remain open to the most weighty criticism. 

Of still more enduring consequence was the only 
question on which it became necessary to divide the 
House. They who seek to bring the Indian adminis- 
tration under the continuous and direct interference of 
Parliament perceive that this end can be assisted by 
transferring the India Office charges and the pay of the 
Secretary of State to the English estimates. It would 
be difficult to overstate the gravity of this departure 
from present constitutional methods or the mischievous 
consequences it might involve. Its procedure, its con- 


stitution, and its ignorance of the peculiar conditions of 
India, disqualify a deliberative body in London for the 


exercise of such functions. No graver misfortune could 
overtake India than the transfer of the power and 
responsibility of its government to Westminster. The 
atmosphere and influence of the House naturally restrain 
any member from openly advocating a limitation on its. 
powers or opportunities. But Lord George Hamilton 
struck the true note when he indicated the danger of 
bringing Indian affairs within the sphere of party’ 
objects and party organisation. The very issue raised 
by Mr. Roberts and Sir Charles Dilke was practically 
decided upon party lines. 


THE PRICE OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


CHOOLMASTERS in all manner of schools will 
have been wise to take personal interest in the 
conference being held at Cambridge at the end of 
this week. It was due in the first instance to the 
energy of a man whose very initials have an almost 
European publicity. Mr. Oscar Browning, whose 
experiences at Eton may be partly responsible for his 
creed, is of those who are convinced that a teacher 
should be taught teaching. The notion is simple, 
reasonable and natural, but in England it is both new 
and widely disputed, at least in its application to men 
whose general education is beyond cavil or has been 
tested by the grant of a degree. Some four years ago 
a training course was started at Oxford, and an 
increasing number of men and women have made use 
of it. These pupil teachers, so to speak, not only 
attend lectures but experiment on schoolboys : the New 
College choir for example have made one of the regular 
victims. Critics—other than boys—are present while the 
experimental lessons are going on; and the teachers in 
turn themselves attend as critics of others. In addition 
to the courses during term there are holiday courses 
for those who already teach. In support of the prin- 
ciple the Board of Education has started a register, and 
though there is no probability of registration being 
insisted on for secondary schoolmasters, it is likely to 
become practically compulsory in most of the girls’ 
schools and a proportion of the headmasters of the 
public schools already intend to select their masters 
from the list. At Cambridge the arrangements made 
for training secondary teachers have so far been for 
women, but it is hoped that the ultimate effect of this 
conference will be to establish a general course much 
on the lines of that at Oxford. 
The chief need of education is to get efficient teachers, 
a truism that the most paradoxical will accept ; but it 
is forgotten that in the final analysis the manufactory 
will matter less than the material. What education 
chiefly needs and will always need is men of teaching 
genius. In spite of his ‘‘ sublunary propensities” old 
Boyer was such a one; and apart from the Kennedys 
or the Arnolds, whom the prizes of the profession will 
always attract, we could name ‘‘ born teachers” on the 
staffs of the big public schools too many to quote. There 
is nowhere a finer set of men, more unselfish, more 
energetic, more productive of good in others. It would 
be well with education if the class could be judged by 
these. But these men are as much above the need of 
special training as unhappily many of the private and 
semi-private schoolmasters are below the reach of it. 
Teachers were always badly paid. The Athenian 
whom Alcibiades beat very likely had not enough 
money to buy the Homer. Ovid is fond of alluding to 
the poverty of the class, and to parallel these classical 
cases, a man who won a fair honour degreé at Oxford 
was lately offered apost of which the attractions were 
‘* £40 a year and—tea twice a week”. No one with 
a capacity smaller than Sergeant Dalgetty’s for laying 
in stores as occasion served, could profit by the cul- 
minating inducement or exist on the money ; and ever 
Dalgetty’s dignity would have rebelled at the bribe of 
the biweekly board. There have been excellent pastors 
who thought themselves “‘ passing rich on 40 a year”, 
and tea with a farmer on Sunday. There may be ex- 
cellent private schoolmasters ; but the effect of offering 
such terms must be'to get for the education of others 
men too little educated themselves. The general 
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public, among whom are the class of parents habitually 
spoken of with contempt by schoolmasters, have no 
conception of the status of the secondary schoolmaster, 
who does not find a place in the big public schools. 
The most to be pitied, for they get as little good as 
they give, are those who start private schools of their 
own. The normal progress is for a man to begin by 
borrowing money or at the least sinking every penny 
of capital that he possesses. He may start with the 
highest ideals but the struggle before him is vital. He 
must live ; for one can scarcely expect a man to apply 
to himself the cynic judge’s philosophy : ‘‘ Je ne vois pas 
la nécessité”. To live he must keep up the tale of 
boys, and as in nine cases out of ten—we speak by the 
book—boys of the right age and antecedents and wealth 
are not to be found he gradually gathers young and old 
promiscuously, and grows less and less particular about 
previous character. He engages in harassing bargains 
with ao over fees and after a few years of this slow 
suicide of honour and dignity he ruins with his own the 
character of his school. For boy or master there is no 
worse place than nine out of ten private schools. The 
miserable consciousness of the masters of the badness 
of their work created not long since a ic that the 
Government would insist on inspection. As it is inspec- 
tion is voluntary. To make it compulsory and inclusive 
of the moral and physical as well as the intellectual 
welfare of the schools would cure the worst evil in 
secondary education. The masters in these schools 
receive 4.40 to £80a year; and even if we suppose 
that good men are tempted by this wealth the changes 
in staff are so continual as to make a steadfast influence 
or system beyond reach. It is in no way remarkable 
that these terms prevail when in the big London schools, 
where education is at a higher level than in any schools 
in England, picked men are given £250 a year non- 
resident and are liable to be dismissed by a single man’s 
caprice. The assistant master is one who lives, as it 
were, upon his capital. After fifteen years’ service he 
is of less value in the market than when he began. 
Canon Welldon put the case brutally when he said that 
he could replace his whole staff at a moment’s notice ; 
and, he left it to be inferred, without a moment’s regret. 
Since this is so, both for the master’s sake and for the sake 
of education two reforms are imperative. He should have 
reasonable fixity of tenure and there should be some 
system, such as has been tentatively approached at 
ulwich and some other schools, of pension. We are 
speaking now of all but the richer public schools. In the 
lower regions of secondary education, in which for every 
success there are nine vicious failures, half the schools 
should be refused licences as doing infinitely more harm 
to the community than lines of contiguous public-houses. 
The development of training courses and colleges, 
though it will do good in slowly raising the standard of 
teaching efficiency, unfortunately will not affect this worst 
section of secondary education. In relation to girls’ 
schools, which are on the whole better organised than 
boys’ schools because they are less hampered by preju- 
dice and the restraint of long usage, the training courses 
for teachers may be said at this moment to have assured 
a certain level of capacity. The Public Girls’ Day 
School Company, for example, sets great store by the 
courses and when the time comes will probably insist 
on this mark of qualification from all, except perhaps 
those who have taken the highest degree at Oxford or 
Cambridge or those who teach the infants. The passing 
through a training course means more than a degree in 
this respect that it implies a determination in a master 
to make his profession his life’s work; and it is not 
sufficiently realised how great is the value to a school 
that the teachers should be constant and concentrated 
on thisone work. The training diploma is not less valu- 
able as a testimonial for a master than a mistress; 
but so far all these schemes, as they affect men, 
miss their true value, both in raising the dignity 
of the profession and in protecting boys, because 
there is no compulsory registration. The value of 
inspections, as now organised, is similarly truncated. 
Only those schools offer themselves for inspection which 
have a laudable desire (in itself a sufficient guarantee 
of worth) that their capacity should be publicly tested ; 
or a natural ambition that their excellence should have 
public appreciation. But all the inefficient, to whom 


inspection would be a purge, shirk it. Similarly in’ 
those schools where the education is entrusted to pas- 
senger masters of inadequate capacities who are further 
tempted by the paltriness of the income to neglect their 
duties, compulsion to employ only registered teachers 
would be a guarantee of some degree of seriousness 
and efficiency. 

So, though the essential value of their schemes is lost, 
the effort of Mr. Oscar Browning and others should be 
welcomed by all secondary teachers for the reason that 
it must tend to lift the dignity of the profession, which 
is one of the noblest, and slowly succeed in raising both 
the materiel and the price paid for it. There is one 
change that some would desire in the Oxford courses. 
At present a B.A. degree is insisted on. At Cambridge, 
then, they might modify undoubtedly this qualification. 
There is no danger that a degree will lose its value in 
public estimation ; but by insistence on it some admirable 
teachers, at least of junior boys and girls, are cut out. 
For example in the girls’ schools the mistresses who 
teach the ‘* lower lower firsts”, more or less on the kinder- 
garten system, do not require an education such as a 
degree implies and it is to be hoped that the committee of 
women teachers who are now considering the question 
will induce the Government to reconsider to this extent 
the standard of qualification. It is too much to hope that 
any committee of men will induce the Government to 
see that the regulation of the small and private schools, 
which generally have no local value and are solely 
dependent on the character of their head, is of urgent 
importance to the future of secondary education. 


BRITISH RAILWAY ECONOMY. 


“TRE report of the Board of Trade on the position 
of British railways in 1901 possesses a special 
interest in view of the disquieting shrinkage which 
has taken place during the last two years both 
in dividends and capital values, and of the storm of 
criticism to which the management of the companies 
has in consequence been subjected. The report of 
course only states facts and suggests no remedy for the 
prevailing depression, but it contains much valuable 
matter from which conclusions may be drawn. Goods 
traffic, for the first time since 1893, shows a decrease 
in receipts; but the passenger business, both in re- 
ceipts and in numbers carried, continues to expand. 
Indeed in a populous, wealthy country like England 
the passenger traffic, if suitably encouraged, might 
well be expected to increase until the lines were 
occupied to their utmost capacity. The tendency of all 
who use the railway to gravitate to one universal class, 
a tendency which has been conspicuous for many years 
past, still continues, and the receipts from ordinary 
third-class passengers are now more than four times 

reater than those from the first and second combined. 
‘here can be no doubt that the adoption of one single 
class of carriage for all travellers alike would be a 
source of great economy to the companies; and the 
wisdom of those lines which, in face of such figures as 
are here presented, persist in incurring the expenditure 
necessitated by the maintenance of two higher grades 
of rolling stock, that together only contribute an 
infinitesimal amount even to their — receipts, is far 
from being apparent. It is true that the report shows 
the higher classes to be well used by season- 
ticket holders, but with the extension of tramways in 
the neighbourhood of large towns, season-ticket traffic, 
which at best forms only a very small proportion of the 
whole, is likely rather to dwindle away ; and, in any 
event, if a first or second class season-ticket holder 
makes as many journeys as his ticket entitles him to do, 
the total sum received from him will work out at much 
less than the standard one penny per mile, so that from 
the point of view of profit he may be regarded as an 
inferior sort of third-class passenger, in fact though not 
in name. 

The question of train loads has been much discussed 
lately and under this head the report says that, while 
no figures have been compiled by the majority of the 
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companies directly showing the average load of either 
passenger or goods trains, such statistics as are avail- 
able point to an increase in the average load in 
both departments. In each case the receipts per mile 
have increased, those from goods traffic in the greater 
ratio, and taking all the trains of every description in 
the United Kingdom the earnings in 1901 amounted to 
59°92 pence per mile, a sum which is nearly a penny 
per mile in excess of that earned in any of the previous 
ten years. This increase of average train load is of 
course a step in the right direction, and has been found 
in America to lead to great economies; but if the 
fullest possible advantage is to be taken of it by our 
British companies, they must not resort to the vicious 
practice of using two antiquated engines on every 
heavy train, but must procure, as indeed some of them 
have already procured, a number of modern locomo- 
tives powerful enough to handle without assistance 
whatever work may be offered to them. 

The authors of the report bring it to a close by the 
admission, which may give some small consolation to 
investors, that with a diminution in the price paid for 
coal there is reason to hope that the results of the 
current year’s working may be more favourable than 
those now under review. But they point out that the 
‘* main features” of the statement of the position for 
1go1 are ‘‘the very small increase in traffic receipts 
and the continued expansion in working expenditure”, 
and, unfortunately, in the light of past experience 
about both these main features, there is nothing 
novel or unexpected. Those companies who have not 
already as much traffic as they can efficiently handle 
might probably increase their receipts by granting 
greater facilities, but how to check the constant growth 
of expenditure is a problem of the utmost gravity for 
all. It was once considered that of the total receipts 
of a British railway about half should be clear profit ; 
but the ratio of expenditure to total receipts has long 
been creeping up, and for all the companies of the United 
Kingdom dealt with in the report taken together it 
now amounts to 63 per cent., while in some cases 
it is considerably higher. On the Great Northern 
line for instance the ratio is 67 per cent. It might have 
been expected that a line whose traffic at every point 
is subject to acute and increasing competition, and 
whose expenditure is proportionately so heavy, would 
have sought to obtain the services of men fully versed 
in railway affairs and able to devote the whole of their 
time and energies to the interests of the company. 
The Great Northern authorities have recently shown 
their appreciation of the needs of the position by 
appointing Lord Rosebery to a seat upon the board. 

Rates and taxes have increased within the last 
decade, and they are an item over which the companies 
. have practically no control. Labour again is becoming 
a heavier charge. The use of two engines to a train 
should be rigorously suppressed, automatic signalling 
should be introduced where possible, and labour-saving 
devices may be introduced in many branches of the ser- 
vice. It is frequently suggested that companies in com- 

tition with one another run unnecessary expresses 

tween the same points, but in England there are 
probably very few trains which could be withdrawn 
without causing public inconvenience ; though often 
competing lines might with advantage to both their 
passengers and their shareholders agree to rearrange 
their time tables. At the same time it is quite clear 
that in many cases, for instance the winter Scotch 
express service on the Midland line, more vehicles are 
provided on trains than are needed for the comfortable 
transport of passengers ; and not only have these to 
be hauled, but they have to be lighted, warmed, 
cleaned, and kept in repair, while each serves to 
wear out the road. It may be that some great 
revolution in railway practice such as perhaps the 
application of the turbine principle to the steam loco- 
motive, or the universal adoption of electric traction, 
will one day restore the companies to their old position ; 
but that day is not likely to be in the immediate future, 
and for the present they have enough to do to maintain 
even the prosperity which they now enjoy. 


OLDER EDINBURGH. 


III. 


Flirty years ago there were surviving celebrities of 
the golden age of letters: some of them were 
still in the matured strength of intellectual activity, and 
the memory of others who had departed was still fresh. 
Jeffrey had long resigned the editorship of his review, 
but he was on the bench in the Inner House. I 
remember the reverence with which I regarded the old 
man whose name had become a household word all the 
world over. Political animosities had calmed down 
with the passing of the Reform Bill, and Whig and Tory 
now met on neutral ground, though the struggle for 
place and promotion was fierce as ever in the Parliament 
House. The hospitalities of Craigcrook were extended 
to both parties. Jeffrey’s picturesque residence, where 
he used to play leapfrog on the lawn when a few years 
younger, was then really in the country. Opposite, within 
the grounds separated by a shady rural lane, was the 
dark old mansion of Ravelston, which heard the 
‘*Wild war notes of Bonny Dundee”, where Scott once 
shocked the sensibilities of his grandaunt by purveying 
for her, by her own command, the novels of Mrs. 
Aphra Behn. At Craigcrook the landlord could still 
welcome legal contemporaries and cronies. They had 
lived and battled together, and they were to drop off 
almost simultaneously. There was Lord Cockburn, 
whose ‘‘ Memorials”, though tinctured by political 
animus, give the most vivid picture of the men and 
manners and abuses of his time. As Jeffrey had set up 
his tabernacle under the heights of Corstorphine, so 
Cockburn lived at Bonally under the shadow of the 
Pentlands. There was Moncrieff whom Cockburn 
loved, reverenced, and laughed at: there was Lord 
Murray, always famed as a host and bon vivant who 
appreciated the claret and cuisine of Craigcrook : there 
were Lords Cuninghame and Rutherford. On the 
death of the last, I bought his set of Session Cases, 
sumptuously bound in calf—to be resold very shortly. 
Then there were illustrious families of the noblesse of 
the robe, who inherited brains as well as lands, and 
succeeded in due course to the scarlet and ermine. 
Hopes and Dundases had long had a presumptive right 
to place. A second Maconochie, Lord Meadowbank 
had succeeded to Scott’s friend, and a Lord Mackenzie 

rpetuated the fame of ‘‘ the man of feeling”, who 
had never attained to the honours of the Bench. Lord 
Moncrieff, son of the great leader of the Evangelicals 
of the Kirk, was founding a dynasty of legal lords, 
now in the third generation. His son was the Lord 
Advocate, for long almost as potent in Scottish affairs 
as had been Henry Dundas in his time, who exchanged 
a baronetcy and the shadowy title of ‘‘ lord of seat” for 
a peerage. 

Law and letters were closely associated. Young 
advocates had to eke out their incomes anonymously, 
and a successful novel would have been professional 
suicide: but a shrievalty made the anonymous scribbler 
safe, and a judge was free to take any liberties. 
Professor Aytoun, though sheriff of the Orkneys, had 
thrown over law for literature, and ‘‘ Willie”, the joint 
author of the ‘‘ Bon Gaultier Ballads” was famous for 
impromptu and the bon mot. There never was a grosser 
calumny than that which alleged that the Scot was 
impervious to humour. In the generation that followed 
Jeffrey’s there was no greater favourite than Lord 
Neaves, who not only wrote songs but sang them—in 
a decidedly cracked voice. It was a sign of. the times 
when he had an extraordinary success with the refrain 
“Let us all be unhappy on Sunday”, and, with an 
audacity worthy of Voltaire, he parodied the theories of 
Darwin. Hill baron, who might have sat to Scott for 
his wre Fa was writing sober history and his ‘‘ Book- 
Hunter” in lighter vein, ina den in a gloomy old man- 
sion beyond Morningside—the very counterpart of the 
sanctum of Oldbuck. His library was stowed away on 
shelves in a labyrinth of dark passages and cabinets, with 
break-neck flights of steps in the most. unlikely places. 
Had he gone groping in the dark his flair for each 
volume was infallible as that of Constable. Everyone 
is familiar with Christopher. North from his portraits. 
I must have seen him though I never recognised 
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him. But it always struck me that another professor 
must have resembled him en petit, and both were 
enthusiasts. Blackie was a familiar figure in Princes 
Street. There was no mistaking the erect carriage, the 
springy step, the piercing eye, the bony and nervous 
hand grasping the stout stick, with the plaid that in 
most weathers was cast round his shoulders. As it 
chanced, when I was a boy, Blackie had the prescience 
to take a fancy to me—he was then Professor of 
Humanity in Aberdeen—and he placed his bookshelves 
at my disposal. He had books that exactly suited my 
tastes. There were A’Beckett’s ‘‘Comic History of 
England”, Keightley’s ‘‘ Fairy Mythology”, and Bishop 
Percy’s Relics. But perhaps the volume of our joint 
predilection was a collection of penny horn books, of 
which the gem was ‘‘ Daniel O’Rourke’s Flight to the 
Moon”. Then the Professor, who always had a sweet 
tooth, had just been translating Aschylus and was in 
the habit of dropping into verse. One stanza I remem- 
ber, inspired by a vision of his tea table— 


‘* My heart leaps up into my mouth 
And happy now I am, 
When on the table I behold, 
A plate of ruddy jam.” 


Christopher North and ‘‘ Maga” recall John Black- 
wood, round whom Aytoun and Burton and Neaves and 
many minor luminaries revolved. There were two 
centres of attraction,—the old salon in George Street, 
was rich in portraits of celebrities as another room in 
Albemarle Street, and the hospitable table in Randolph 
Crescent, where the host himself was the magnet. I 
heard much of him then, though I only made his 
acquaintance later. What endeared him to his friends 
was his staunch friendship, his social gifts and his 
sterling candour. They owed him much, for they pro- 
fited by the shrewd criticism, which was always sound, 
as it was kindly offered. If he had a fault, it was that 
he was more generous of praise than blame, and when 
he took a fancy to a promising contributor it would 
have been hard to disillusion him. 

Thank heaven! I had little to do with the doctors, 
but there were men of eminence who were public bene- 
factors, as they drew many wealthy families to Edin- 
burgh. Victims would be brought from any distance 
to be operated on by Syme, and Simpson with his 
special skill and his use of anesthetics had perhaps the 
most extensive female clientéle in Britain. ere were 
flying reports that after a field day the sofas in his 
home in Queen Street were strewed thick with cases as 
a cockpit after action. 

Outsiders and the ladies cared little for the Law, but 
pulpit eloquence was much in favour. Scotland was 
still throbbing from the convulsions of the disruption 
which had occurred not very many years before. The 
47° ministers who had followed Dr. Chalmers from the 

sembly Hall on the Castle Hill to the Canonmills 
beyond the Water of Leith had sacrificed their benefices 
for a principle to throw themselves on voluntary sup- 
port. Chalmers had died in 1847, but his aides-de-camp 
upheld the old blue banner of the Covenant, and had 
taken for their emblem the burning bush and for their 
motto Nec tamen consumebatur. Chief among those 
who kept the fire alive in Edinburgh were Candlish and 
Cuninghame, with Dr. Begg of Liberton, a fanatical 
advocate for Total Abstinence and the Mosaic observance 
of the Sabbath ; but the most eloquent and persuasive 
of the Free Churchmen was Dr. Guthrie. He drew 
like Rowland Hill or Charles Honeyman, though a very 
different stamp of man from either. He drew the 
devout and the fashionables of the New Town to 
remote S. John’s at the back of the Castle Rock, and 
the occupant of a seat—a stall, 1 was going to say— 
could do no greater kindness than offering it to a 
friend. ‘‘ Stall”, I was going to say, because Guthrie 
might have been a Garrick. He was a great tragic 
actor, with marvellous versatility, who played ea the 
emotions at will, as he swept his congregation along with 
him. There was no mistaking his intense sincerity, but he 
threw himself into each part he conceived, and realised 
the scenes he imagined with the assurance of prophetic 
vision. The magic was that it was all improvised, and 
sometimes his sense of humour would give a subtle in- 
fusion of comedy. Mest actors warm to their work as 


they go along : Guthrie would pitch his keynote at the 
highest : he would sustain it even at this pitch when 
he changed the dramatic for the solemn appeal. He 
charmed his audience to attention and then struck 
home. The opening of one sermon I well remember. 
He reared his tall figure in the pulpit, looked into 
vacancy with rapt gaze, and then began—‘‘I see a 
shipwreck”. We heard the roar of the storm: he 
painted the billows breaking over the wreck: then 
when all our eyes were riveted on the sinking ship, he 
pointed to a castaway clinging to a plank, seemingly 
lost beyond all hope of salvation. The rest may be 
imagined. 

The leaders of the ‘‘ Moderates” may have been 
learned men, but they were doctrinaires and did not 
appeal to “hot Gospellers”. For the most part, they 
preached to empty churches. Almost a generation 
afterwards, when acerbities had been softened, there 
were scholars and divines like Principal Tulloch who 
could fill S. George’s of a summer evening. But the 
Episcopalian Communion, with its quaternion of 
churches was represented by Dean Ramsay of Episco- 
palian S. John’s. He was not a great preacher, but as 
the living exponent of Christian charity no man was 
more winning or had more admirers. Had he advocated 
confession, he might have made many proselytes. The 
chronicler of old Scottish wit and humour came from 
the ‘Howe of the Mearns ”, and had innumerable good 
stories of family connections and friends in Kincardine 
and Forfarshire. No doubt he repudiated the excessive 
conviviality of the lairds of Balnamoon and the drinking 
bouts of old Lord Panmure at Brechin Castle, yet there 
was a twinkle in his eye when he alluded to those 
scandals. After afternoon service in summer he would 
stroll out over the Dean Bridge—a licence which was 
virtually denied to the straiter sect of Free Churchmen. 
I remember one blustering afternoon, when his hat was 
blown over the bridge and went circling down in the 
depths to S. Bernard’s Well, how the crowd of pro- 
menaders turned amused and affectionate looks on the 
venerable locks streaming in the wind, as a laughing 
niece was binding them up in her handkerchief. The 
~- adjusted the headgear and smilingly continued his 
walk. 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB AND OTHER 
GALLERIES. 


B Bice central place at the New English Art Club’s 

exhibition is given to a portrait which shows 
almost the exact complement of the qualities that were 
most sought after by the Club about ten years ago. 
The beauties sought for then were those of atmo- 
spheric tone, the softness of envelopment, simplifi- 
cation of aspect, sacrifice of sharp contour and precise 
detail involved in such vision. The men who were truly 
endowed for that art have steadily pursued their way. 
Mr. Steer’s ‘‘ Valley of the Severn”, or his splendid 
masculine sketch ‘‘A Moorland” are the maturer fruit 
of what he was doing then, with a more solid and intense 
apprehension of form grown up to back the divine native 
sense of colour. Mr. Brabazon has poured out his life- 
time’s stores of daylight and sunset caught at speed in 
a hundred lovely places. Mr. Mark Fisher’s efforts, 
raggeder or more compact, have come together in a final 
result, of which a beautiful variant, ‘‘ Summertime ”, is 
in the present exhibition. But the centre of attraction 
for the impressionable has shifted, and in Mr. A, E. John 
the changed aspiration for precise line-drawing and for 
closely studied character has found a leader of real talent. 
The painter of ‘‘ Signorina Cerutti” and of ‘‘ Merikli” 
is so insensitive at present to tone and colour that I 
should prefer for my part drawings to the paintings ; 
but the drawing is of a quality that has been rare in the 
English school. Look at the left hand of the ‘‘ Merikli”. 
Nothing like that has been seen in the New English, 
nor very commonly elsewhere. Look again at the 
character of the turned head, the close understanding 
with which the various features in the two portraits are 
modelled and their fidelity to the general movement. 
What clearness, sureness and unity of expression rule 
the drawing throughout! In colour, tone and texture 
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there is certainly crudity, but this is preferable to the 
devices that cover up a vision, as crude essentially, 
with a smother of paint that is only negatively 
harmonious. Mr. John tells us rather baldly what 
he sees: too many of our painters follow their vision 
suspiciously up to a certain point, then, terrified 
at the result, throw up the game, and fumble. Tradition, 
to such timid souls, is not an incitement to looking 
more, but an excuse for looking less. Mr. John 
has lost courage ‘and fumbled a little with the yellow 
dress of ‘‘ Merikli”, but he has adventured so far with 
his subjects that the distinct character of each strikes 
sharp and remains in the memory. This is Mr. John’s 
first effective appearance in the gallery as a painter, so 
I may be excused for dwelling on his work rather than 
that of the older men. Another painter who seems to me 
to assert himself definitely this time is Mr. Rothenstein 
the younger. His seamstress (No. 49) is clearly and 
solidly seen, in skilfully handled paint. The keen 
draughtsmanship, sense of lighting and of the very 
quality‘of stones in Mr. Muirhead Bone’s work are not 
yet perhaps so generally appreciated that it is super- 
fluous to draw attention to his views of London. 
Another change of attitude in the exhibitors besides 
the revival of precise drawing is noticeable, namely 
a change of sentiment. Ten years ago the ruling 
attitude towards humanity was defiantly unsentimental. 
The music-hall dancer was the only thoroughly safe 
subject of interest. Mr. Conder’s romance disturbed 
this orthodox suspicion of poetry, and Mr. Tonks, 
about the same time, threw off constraint, and hada 
romp with the children. Now, perhaps by a natural 
influence of years, the wheel has come about, and that 


person who most of all came under suspicion, and was’ 


banned by the extraordinary adjective ‘‘ literary”, will 
soon take possession of the domestic ‘‘ interiors” that 
have been so carefully prepared for him. Their bric-a- 
brac his ‘‘ first steps” will doubtless destroy, he will 
spill his bath upon their carpets, upset the pose of the 
inmates and drag his author after him upon all fours. 
See how the free nymphs of former days are hastening 
from the fields of mythology to take up their station in 
the nursery! (68) And see how, in Mr. Strang’s 
picture (103) the attempt to maintain a purely zsthetic 
conversation breaks down. A first citizen is pressing 
upon the attention of two others the beauties of a 
figurine. But they are fathers of families, the atmo- 
sphere of the New, or shall we say the Middle English 
is too strong for them ; they have other things to think 
of, and to-morrow that statuette will be a ‘‘ new toy”. 

These exclusions, returns and reinclusions of matter 
are natural enough. Subjects about which sentiment 
is dangerously facile have to submit to periods of 
taboo. When all the organs are grinding out ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home” that subject is apt to be abandoned to 
them for the time, and so the poor baby has to go out 
of art and “‘ purge him of his guilt” in picture com- 
merce. In Mr. Rothenstein’s series of pastels at the 
Carfax Gallery he comes back under guidance from one 
of the gravest and tenderest artists who ever touched 
the subject of mother and child, J. F. Millet. ‘‘La 
Becquée” is the type ; a human equivalent of father and 
mother bird and nestling, endowed by his ample, resum- 
ing design with a sense of the essential beauty of 
the act rather than of any prettiness in the actors.* 
Something of this lesson of design Mr. Rothen- 
stein has learned. In the drawing called ‘‘ Spring”, 
for example, the rhythm of the mother tossing the 
child up has been fixed in a characteristic, pictorial 
moment. Nos. 19 and 20 are other examples of 
natural intense and simple grouping. There are 
other drawings in the same exhibition of German archi- 
tecture and landscape. No. 5, ‘‘ The Cart’s Rest”’, may 
be singled out for its fine disposition, and 8, ‘‘ Entrance 
to a Forest, Riesengebirge ”, for its chord of black sky, 
dull white of snow, and dark green. Interesting draw- 
ings anda lithograph of the veteran Menzel are added 
to Mr. Rothenstein’s gallery of notable contemporaries, 

Another charming pastel exhibition, one that de- 
rives, in part, from the same source, is Mr. Clausen’s 


* Millet says af this subject that his endeavour would be not to 
appeal by the beauty of the mother’s face, but rather by the expression 
on it called out by the child. 


at the Goupil Gallery. The stroke of the pastel chalk 
seems to be the most direct and satisfactory means of 
expression for Mr. Clausen. In his oil-painting he 
often appears to hanker after it, hatching his paint on 
without quite the same result in freshness, also over- 
labouring minor points of effect. Here the notes are 
clear-struck and decisive. He renders more than once 
a beautiful effect that is almost his own property ; the 
whiteness of the sun-baked fields, not only the white 
flowers, but the earth itself and the whole range of 
vegetation, all in a burning paleness relieved against 
the reddish horizon gradating to blue of a heavy 
summer day. For examples take 28 ‘‘A Hot Day”, 
37 ‘‘A Sheep Fold”, and 43 ‘‘A Flowery Field”. 
Other admirable numbers are 27 ‘‘ Golden Sunlight”, 
29 ‘* Winter Sunshine”, 32 ‘‘The Pond”, 44 ‘*‘ Dewy 
Fields” the grass a drenched milky green, 48 ‘‘ White 
Frost”, ricks against a dark grey sky, and 50 ‘‘ The 
Oak Tree”, red against the keen blue sky of autumn. 


D. S. M. 


THE LAST HOPE. 


AY by day going past, and yet more days to 
come, 
Dawn upon dawn in sorrow and shame till my days 
end ; 
Outcast here among strangers, helpless, homeless, 
dumb, 
With only the child, my ruin, and one frail hope 
my friend. 


God our Father in Heaven, O God who alone art 
just, 
eh coitel God who knowest the secrets of the 
heart, 
Why wilt thou leave us doubtful, if thou wouldst 
have us trust, 
Without one sure proof even to prove to us if thou 
art ? 


Cold Sphinxes above, how strangely you keep what 
you must know! 
Night after night, night after night, I see you 
shine 
Clear, but silent, silent—why are you silent so? 
Will you make me no sign in the heavens, will you 
make me no sign? 


You that have learned, O tell me the wisest men are 


sure 
Life ends not here in dust upon earth, one course 
once run, 
But still our souls, our senses alive, our selves, 
endure 


And the weight swings back with wrongs redressed 
and justice done. 


Justice alone, my right: swear this to be certain 
truth 
Past doubt—I am lost for ever unless this faith I 
win :— 
Those that have wrung with torture a whole life, 
ruining youth, 
Shall be by God’s just mercy rewarded after their 
sin? 
WALTER HEADLAM: 
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A WELCOME PLAY. 


THINK ‘The Admirable Crichton” is quite the 
best thing that has happened, in my time, to the 
British stage. New ground has been broken before. 
But the breakage has ever been made too furtively to 
attract other miners, or too clumsily not to scare them 
back to the old congested camp; nor, indeed, has the 
new ground been invariably of the kind that is worth 
breaking. Keen, then, is my gladness that Mr. Barrie 
has broken triumphantly, in the eyes of all men, the 
very ground whose infinite possibilities I have in these 
columns boomed so long and wistfully. Had the play 
been written by a tiro, Mr. Frohman would have de- 
served all our thanks for his courage in producing it. 
But it needed no courage to produce a play by Mr. Barrie. 
Is not he established as the prime purveyor of ‘‘a good 
cry”? And was not it quite certain that the whole 
tear-loving public would.come flocking from ‘‘ Quality 
Street” to ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton” for long enough 
to insure the management against actual loss on the 
production? The only doubt was whether they would 
catch the intention of the latter play. It was on the 
cards that they might treat the butler-hero of it as an 
excruciatingly pathetic figure, and weep floods of tears 
over his ultimate fate. In that case, so much the 
better for the box-office. As it happened, the public 
seemed on the first night really to understand what 
Mr. Barrie was driving at, and seemed to delight in his 
meaning and his method. Not even the interminable 
entr’actes, due to a strike of stage carpenters, affected 
the consensus. Always, when a terrified gentleman in 
evening dress comes before the curtain, and apologises 
for delays, and appeals to “the British love of fair 
lay”, he may absolutely rely on a rapturous salvo 
rom the cosmopolo-semitics who make up two-thirds of 
a first-night audience. But the other third, composed 
of unflattered Britons, is apt to be rather brutal. Not 
a sound of brutality assailed the apologist at the Duke 
of York’s. Innumerable last trains were lost without a 
murmur. Thence my glad deduction that the public is 
ripe for the drama of modern fantasy. 

You might, of course, remind me that the public is 
unripe for any other kind of drama. It is undeni- 
able that the most successful. modern plays are those 
which are most fantastically untrue to‘real life. But 
Mr. Barrie’s play differs from them in that itis frankly, 
and of a purpose, untrue to life. Here we have im- 
possible people, dressed in the fashion of to-day, doing 
impossible things, and yet (what a relief!) we are not 
asked to take them seriously (though, as I shall show, 
there is a quite serious side to them). In the first act, 
we are not quite in key. Force of habit is too strong 
for us, and we object that if a nobleman invited his 
servants to tea once a month, the good breeding of his 
sons and daughters would enable them to carry the 
thing off gracefully: they would not, at least, behave 
as do the sons and daughters of Lord Loam. Also, we 
object that all Lord Loam’s servants (except Crichton, 
the philosophic butler) belong to a bygone genera- 
tion—the generation before board-schools. We are 
not yet attuned to the fantasy, do not yet see the 
point of the fable. For the play is fable as well 
as fantasy. It is not, like the ‘“‘ New — 
Nights”, which in many ways it resembles, a mefe 
farcical distortion of modern actuality. It is formed 
and conditioned by a philosophic idea which bears on a 
problem of modern life—the problem of domestic ser- 
vice. Slavery was justified by Aristotle on the ground 
that a certain proportion of men are born with servile 
natures. ‘‘ Quite so”, says Mr. Barrie, ‘‘ but which 
men?” He proceeds to show that servility is merely a 
matter of environment, and that the most servile of 
slaves may become, in a place where there is free com- 

tition, the most masterly of masters, and vice versa. 

is may not strike you as in itself a startlingly new 
idea. But it is startlingly new for the theatre. It has 
been circulating in the outer world only during the past 
five years or so. It never occurred to us before we 
began to realise the results of compulsory education. 
Our slaves are still servile enough, superficially, but we 
know that many of them are in all respects our superiors. 
And we feel very guilty and uncomfortable in their 
presence. We have given to them, and cannot now 


take away from them, the power to meet us 
and beat us on our own ground; and who 
knows how soon they will have the courage to 
exercise that power? Crichton, the butler, is the 
type—the fantastically faked type—of these potential 
monsters blindly created by us. So soon as the Loam 
family is stranded with him on a desert island, he 
becomes absolute master of them all. He has not 
changed in any inherent sense, nor have they. The 
difference is merely the difference of locality. There 
is no longer that veneer of custom and tradition which 
alone prevented Crichton from asserting himself at first. 
Mr. Barrie might have made us more uncomfortable if, 
when the Loam family was rescued by a warship and 
taken home, Crichton had retained something of his 
influence. As it is, Crichton retires gracefully to a 
public-house at ‘‘the fashionable end” of the Harrow 
Road, much as Prince Florizel of Bohemia (whom I 
hope now to see some day upon the stage) retired to a 
cigar divan in Rupert Street. Nor does the ironic 
invention mar the logic of Mr. Barrie’s lesson. It 
merely enables even the most thoughtful and nervous of 
us to smile. Mr. Barrie has always been able to amuse 
us. But this is the first occasion on which he has 
succeeded in making us also think. And so he will 
excuse me for having insisted on the meaning of a 
play whose chief charm, from first to last, is in the 
uproarious fun of it. 

Bestowing not on Mr. Barrie’s name (nor, indeed, on 
his own) the giddy benefit of capital letters or separate 
line, ‘‘ Charles Frohman presents 


Miss IRENE VANBRUGH 
and 
Mr. H. B. IRVING 


in” Mr. Barrie’s modest little effort. The form of the 
announcement is roughly significant of the relative 
commercial value of mimes and dramatists on the other 
side (perhaps, too, on this side) of the Atlantic Ocean. 
But it is rather hard on the two ‘‘ stars”, of whose 
general lustre and magnitude Mr. Barrie here takes but 
slight advantage. Neither of them is allowed to shine 
with more than a modest radiance among the rest, and 
the authentic ‘‘ star” of the evening is a no greater 
person than small-typed, smuggled-in ‘“‘ J. M. Barrie” 
himself. Admirable is Mr. H. B. Irving, as Crichton, 
for his air of dignity and authority, and admirable for 
the appropriate solemnity with which he takes the 
ironic humour of the part. He is clearly cut out to 
play the aforesaid Florizel. The only fault in his 
present performance is a fault of omission: Crichton 
ought surely to betray an occasional trace of a cockney 
accent. That he shall be, in our eyes, socially as 
inferior to his servants on the island as to his employers 
in England is not less important a point than that 
throughout he shall seem to us morally and intel- 
lectually superior to them. Mr. Irving seems to 
be socially the equal of the Loam family throughout. 
And thus something of the irony implicit in the family’s 
subjection is lost for us. His love-scene with Lady 
Mary, his chivalrous determination to raise her to his 
own (insular) social position, would be much funnier, 
and more significant, if there were between the two 
characters the difference of tone that marks the plebeian 
from the aristocrat. That Mr. Irving made himself too 
distinguished was the more a pity for that Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, as Lady Mary, made herself too little so. 
When an actress succeeds signally in one part, she is 
told evermore by the critics that she has not yet ridded 
herself of that part’s influence. Often this charge is 
quite unjust—a mere parrot-cry. But it does seem to 
me that Miss Irene Vanbrugh has indeed not yet shed 
the slough of Miss Sophie Fullgarney. She lacks the 
repose that once was hers. She is always making little 
skittish efforts, nodding and becking and wreathing 
smiles out of season. All these tricks were right and 
oe te in the portrayal of such a young person as Miss 

ullgarney. But the part of Lady Mary needs the 
quietism of good breeding, to bring out its irony and 
the irony of the whole theme. Miss Vanbrugh should 
live among poppies for a while. Mr. Henry Kemble is 
fruitily eccentric as Lord Loam, without sacrifice of 
good manners; nor does Mr. Gerald Du Maurier, as his 
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son, despite the necessary touch of extravagance, ever 
once suggest ‘‘ the Honourable Ernest” of stage traffic. 
The part of the maid-servant who becomes the bride of 
Crichton needs a lighter, more imaginative vulgarity 
than it gets from Miss Pattie Browne. i 

AX, 


THE HYMN TUNES OF DYKES AND 
OTHERS. 


A SHORT time ago there appeared in this Review 

an article dealing with the hymns used in the 
Anglican Church at the present day. It was my wish 
to follow this with one on the tunes to which these 
hymns are sung. But a text was lacking until the 
other day. Messrs. Novello and Co., Limited, sent 
three volumes, first the Hymn Tunes of John Bacchus 
Dykes, second the Hymn Tunes of Arthur Sullivan, 
and third a Manual of Plainsong. From an artistic 
point of view the three books are not worth the paper 
they are printed on ; and for that very reason they will 
serve. 

If the writers of the words to be sung in the English 
Church have descended to the lowest depths of utter 
fatuity, feebleness and sentimentality, what shall be said 
of the writers of the tunes? I have in my possession 
a tattered hymn-book of the eighteenth century—or 
perhaps the beginning of the nineteenth: it is not by 
me—and some time ago I went through it very care- 
fully. I found such ranting monstrosities as ‘‘ Miles 
Lane” there, of course: in vain I looked for any fine 
melodies. Not only were there no fine ones, but 
the bad ones were made worse by the shocking 
way in which they were harmonised. The slack 
and unmusicianly hand of Attwood showed itself at 
times ; but there were worse things than have ever 
been proved to come from Attwood. However, this is 
not the question: I would have taken this particular 
collection, had it been never so well harmonised, as my 
starting point, and for this reason: that it proves over 
how long a time the English hymn-tune has been in a 
degenerate condition. Here we have melodies — if 
meaningless and characterless strings of notes can be 
called melodies—that cannot be sung in unison bya 
congregation, the range being too wide; and we have 
them accompanied by ridiculous and ugly counterpoints 
which only expert singers could sing—certainly no 
ordinary composition could do it. Here, then, we see 
for how long a period the disagreeable noise known as 
‘‘hearty congregational singing” has been in full 
blast ; we see what church writers were expected to 
provide—or at least the best they could provide. Ugly 
tunes, impossible to sing; villainous harmonies, also 
impossible to sing : these formed our hymnology at the 
beginning of last century. 

Nothing has improved since then. The truth must 
be admitted: we are not a hymn-tune making 
nation. It has never been in us to create great simple 
melodies on which a thousand people may raise their 
voices. Melody for its own sake has always interested 
us less than series of chords, or, at most, melodies 
accompanied by more or less intricate counterpoints. 
In the older days we brought the madrigal to perfec- 
tion; in the later degenerate days, after Handel had 
killed whatever originality may have been in our 
composers, we brought the glee to perfection. The 

lee is the least interesting form of art ever evolved by 
azy men: it has no beauty of top, inner or bottom 
melodies ; and as it was written by men who had no 
technical accomplishment, and was intended to be 
sung by people who could barely read their notes, 
it remains for us, an everlasting warning, a warn- 
ing not to rest content with a series of bald har- 
monies. In the madrigal we have a singularly 
perfect art-form: in the glee we have mere 


stupidity and dulness. But the glee—worse luck !— 
was saved by the fact that it provided each part with 
something to do. It was child’s work to sing it. Com- 

ared with the intricacies of the simplest Handel chorus 
it was ridiculously easy—yet each of the voices seemed 
to be going its way : all were not tied down to the same 
melody as in the German chorale. It could be sung 


almost impromptu in every pot-house glee-club of 
England. It gained the affection of the English people, 
and it was natural that the English people should wish 
to transfer its entrancing features to the music they 
sang in their churches. They did so, and the English 
congregational hymn-tune entered into the mighty order 
of established facts, an order hardly to be shaken. 
It may be noted in passing that some of the 
dissenting bodies have gone further than ever the 
Church of England went. At the end of their hymnals 
one finds collections of ‘‘anthems”, pieces of choral 
music in irregular forms, sometimes “ original”, some- 
times disarranged from the great masters, and all 
meant to be sung by the whole congregation. I re- 
member well hearing the human contents of more than 
one chapel making blasphemous and disgustingly dis- 
cordant attempts at the ‘‘ Hallelujah” chorus of Handel. 
But this is not our present business. 

Speaking roughly, the Anglican hymn-tune, after 
passing through many grotesque vicissitudes, settled 
down into the present glee form at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In reality it has never changed. 
Simultaneously with Mendelssohn came the sentimental 
movement on the one hand, and on the other the great 
church revival which led church-goers to wish for 
a more ornate service. Both things tended to one 
result: the substitution of weak prettiness for 
Sheer baldness. A little tune—sentimental tune— 
was put in the top part, and to this were added 
emasculate sentimental harmonies. One hymn-writer 
after another came up; and steadily, as the words 
became worse, the tunes became worse ; until the climax 
was reached in the tunes of Dykes, Stainer and Barnby. 
For all three men I have a certain admiration ; but I 
wish they could have left hymn-writing alone. Some of 
their tunes might sound quite nice in a small room sung 
by a small number of trained voices. Sung in a large 
church by a large number of voices that are not trained 
at all, their lack of virility and of real expressiveness, 
their superabundance of sugary sweetness, are pain- 
fully apparent. The typical man is Dykes. When 
he is at his best, as in his ‘‘ Jesu, Lover of my 
Soul” and ‘‘The King of Love”, he is sweet, there is 
even a spring-tide freshness to be felt; when he is at 
his worst, as in ‘“‘ Through the Night of Doubt and 
Sorrow” and ‘‘Loud raged the Tempest”, odious is 
hardly too strong a word to apply. The part-writing 
is not bad ; though it suffers from the musical doctor’s 
ideal of correctness, and therefore at times becomes 
entirely incorrect according to the doctor’s own notions, 
yet it is not so bad as the counterpoint written by, for 
example, Sir George Macfarren. The accentuation of 
the words is often villainous—as for instance in ‘‘ Lead, 
kindly Light”. The tunes for children are pre- 
posterously unsingable by children. The processionals 
are as absurd as the harmonised processional is bound 
to be. 

Indeed in the harmonised processional the harmonised 
hymn-tune in general is reduced to pure absurdity : 
there is nothing to redeem it. First the faithful 
worshipper hears the little boys, duly clad in white, 
squealing a tune much too high for their voices, or, at 
times, much too low. Then the altos pass, and nothing 
but an empty series of notes is heard, and the same 
occurs as the tenors and altos go past. But the sad 
case of the bystander as the procession goes round is 
precisely the case of any worshipper in any part of the 
church. On one side someone attempts tenor, on 
another someone else attempts bass, and the ordeal is 
made more awful by gentlemen with bass voices trying 
to mount up to the treble ee All this may show the 
most laudable religious feelings, but I cannot con- 
ceive it making for a truly devotional spirit in the 
listeners. At orchestral concerts unfortunate people 
find themselves placed against the drums; and | 
doubt whether they are vastly edified. Many Anglicans 
hold their service to be purer, to be less of a mere 
sensuous exhibition, than the service of the Roman 
Church. So far as the music is concerned the very 
opposite is the case. The music of the Anglican Church 
is nothing but an exhibition, a performance, and one, 
moreover, that only sounds well from outside the build- 
ing. A hymn, if one could imagine it sung perfectly, 
would still be an ill-conglomerated mass of incongruous 
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noises; if sung perfectly, and one were half a mile 
away, it might even be beautiful and moving. Perhaps 
this very fact deceives the congregational singers. We 
have all heard church music from a distance—say in 
some village church ; and if some of us should enter 
and join in the service our memories may easily per- 
suade us that what we now hear is by no means the 
same thing. 

There is only one cure: the invention and introduc- 
tion of a new type of church melody to be sung in 
unison with as elaborate accompaniments as you please 
on the organ. In plain-song there is no hope for us. 
Those old tunes were created to fit Latin words and at 
the best they are painfully out of keeping with English 
words. It is for this reason that I reckon this Manual 
of Plain-song worthless. It is simply painful to hear 
long elaborated phrases stretched out to vowels to 
which they are eminently unsuited. Whether we shall 
ever invent a plain-song, or some form of sinewy, 
expressive, simple melody of our own remains to be 
seen—I am afraid it will remain so for a long time. 
But in the end it ought to be able for some church 
composer to point the way to something better than 
the sugar of Dykes or the bald, rhythmic music-hall 
tunes of Sullivan. Of these last I say nothing. The 
less said about such things as ‘“‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers ” the better. J. F. R. 


INSURANCE A SOURCE OF INCOME. 


E have from time to time explained in these 
articles how a life insurance policy in conjunc- 
tion with an annuity may be taken as a means of 
obtaining an immediate income giving a good return 
upon the amount invested, providing for the repayment 
the capital, and accompanied throughout by the 
complete security afforded by first-class life offices. In 
order to secure the repayment of the capital it is neces- 
sary to take a policy and to provide an immediate 
income it is necessary to buy an annuity. The annuity 
that can be purchased for a given amount, is more than 
sufficient to pay the annual premium on the policy and 
in fact leaves a margin for interest upon the amount 
invested to the extent of about 3? per cent. The return 
varies somewhat with the age of the investor, and the 
results may be varied in many ways. 

For men earning an income which is likely to cease, 
say at age sixty-five, it is possible to invest an amount, 
obtain over 3} per cent. upon it until age sixty-five, and 
thereafter receive 6 per cent. per annum until death, 
when the capital invested will be repaid to the estate. 
The income to be derived from an investment of this 
kind may be uniform throughout life, may be smaller at 
first and larger later on, or larger to begin with and 
smaller in future years. Whatever system of invest- 
ment in assurance may be selected it is an undeniable 
fact that, if properly chosen, the results may not only 
be greatly superior to investment in sound securities, 
but may be very readily adjusted to the requirements 
of individuals, since the income to be derived from 
such investment may be more or less in the near, or 
the remote, future as the circumstances of each indivi- 
dual require. 

There is further a very substantial gain to be made 
by those who invest their money in life assurance, in 
consequence of the rebate of Income Tax that is 
allowed upon the premiums paid for life assurance. 
With Income Tax at 1s. 3d. in the £ a payment of 
£106 13s. 4d. for life assurance entitles the man who 
pays it to a rebate of £6 13s. 4d., with the result that 
an investor in life assurance, making a net investment 
of £100 a year obtains the benefit of investing only 
£100 in stocks or shares, and of investing over £106 
in a life policy and an annuity. This is a very sub- 
stantial gain, the extent of which is not fully recognised 
until the actual results are worked out. 


In many forms of investment in life assurance there 


is the further great benefit that a large estate is pro- 
vided in the event of premature death, while at the 
same time the annual income from the investment is as 
large as could be obtained from the purchase of railway 


One of many interesting pamphlets which have been 
sent to us by Messrs. Henniker and Hogg of South- 
ampton compares the investment of £100 per annum 
in life assurance and. in railway stocks by a man aged 
thirty at the time of making the investment. The 
figures quoted in this pamphlet take no account of the 
benefit to be derived from the rebate of Income Tax, 
but they show that with an immediate income of the 
same amount in each case, the capital of the investor’s 
estate in the event of death in the first year would be 
only #100 if the investment were made in railway 
stock, and over £2,000 if the investment were made in 
life assurance. If death occurred in the fifth year 
the capital would be #500 in the one case, and over 
42,000 in the other: in ten years the relative amounts 
would be £1,000 and over £2,000. Thus, while 
during the earlier years of the investment the benefits 
of insurance are vastly greater than those of invest- 
ment in railway stocks, the latter gradually overtakes 
the former but at no point equals the results to be 
obtained from an insurance investment. The realisation 
of the amounts invested in railways at the figures we 
have quoted depends upon the fluctuations in the price 
of railway stock which may have taken place. If the 
present tendency to decrease in value is maintained 
the advantage would be still more markedly in favour 
of insurance ; but, unless an altogether improbable 
increase in the value of railway stock takes place, the 
advantage remains throughout with the investment in 
insurance. 

In order to invest in life assurance to the best 
advantage expert knowledge of the subject is requisite, 
and in almost every case the best results can only be 
obtained by combining the policies of two or three 
different life offices. This idea of combination of 
policies is but little recognised even by the actuaries of 
life assurance companies. In fact we know of two 
cases where combinations of different policies in the 
same offices were submitted to the offices themselves 
with a request for a policy that would give equivalent 
results. The reply received from both offices was to 
the effect that no such results were possible, although 
in each case their own prospectuses provided the means 
of obtaining the results. 

The skilful use of combination of life-assurance 
policies produces results of quite exceptional excellence, 
and it is well worth the while of investors to consult 
those who have made a special study of the subject, in’ 
order to obtain a return upon their investment which 
exceeds the return to be obtained from good class 
securities, and which is at the same time accompanied 
by the absence of fluctuation and by a security not 
excelled even by Consols. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SAID PASHA AND THE OTTOMAN OFFICIALS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I wish this time to refute some assertions which 
have been written quite recently by a Parisian corre- 
spondent and published in a London paper with regard 
to the Sultan and the Grand Vizier, Said Pasha— 
** Koutshouk ” Said, as His Highness is called in Con- 
stantinople. It has been alleged that the Padishah had 
appointed Said Pasha with the deliberate purpose of 
ruining the popularity of that statesman. This is abso- 
lutely against the evidence of facts. Said Pasha, who 
has already been three times Grand Vizier, is universally 
respected in his own country and abroad for his great 
integrity, his fixity of purpose and his uprightness : the 
corps diplomatique entertains the greatest regard for 
him and it is tor his past services to the Ottoman 
Empire as well as for the high consideration shown to 
him in official spheres all over Europe that he was 
chosen for the fourth time by the Sultan as his principal 
adviser. As for the allegation that the Sultan sent a 


present of £15,000 to his Grand Vizier at a time 
when so many Ottoman officials were in the most 
also slander. 


distressing circumstances this is 
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M.A. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Franx Popmore. 


2vols. 8vo. ers, net. A History and a Criticism. 


THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. By C. C. J. 


WEBB, M.A. Pott 8vo. Cloth, as. ; leather, 2s. a 


Library of Devotion. 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


I. A. Tayzor. 
With r2 Illustrations. Cloth, gs. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. | Little Biographies. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. With Introduction and Notes by W. HALL 
GRIFFIN, Pett 8vo, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 


THE VISIT TO LONDON, Described in Verse by 


E. V. LUCAS, and in Coloured Pictures by F, D. BEDFORD. ‘Small gto. 6s. 
This charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the = 
a sights of London. It is the result of a well-known partnership between au’ 
and artist. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A “NEWSPAPER 


GIRL.” a ELIZABETH L. BANKS. With Portrait of the Author and 
,, ber rown 8vo. 6s. 


“A very amusing, cheery, good-natured account of a young 
struggle in America and Londen.” "== Times. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. Brasant, 


M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo. cloth, 4s. ; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
(The Little Guides. 


BY ALLAN WATER. By Karuertne Steuart. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This charming book, which tells the story of a typical Scotch ou, has been 
already published in Edinburgh, and is now introduced to a wider audience. 


A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 


COMEDY. ByG. PRADEAU. Witha Dial. Small 4to. 3s. 6d. 


SECOND STRINGS. By A. D. Gontey, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A new volume of humorous verse uniform with ‘‘ Lyra Frivola.” 


THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. By 


H. H. L. BELLOT, M.A. With numerous syne Crown 8vo: 6s. net. 
“ A vast store of entertaining material.”—Zive: 
and excellently illustrated book ; a of Temple 


THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. Square feap. 8v0. 25. 6d. 


A SCHOOL YEAR. By Nerta Syrert. 
THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. By Rocrs 


ASHTON. 


THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. By 


COBB. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE will be sent to any Address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


— 
Telegraph. SS. 
FELIX. By Rosert Hicuens, Author of 
** Flames,” &c, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
| 
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“ The truest presentation of a journalist's career ever given to the public.” ae j 
Daily Telegraph. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S LIST. 
WITH GENERAL FRENCH 


AND THE 


CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C. S. GOLDMANN 


( as Special Correspondent with the column of Sir Redvers 
ler in Natal, and later with the Army of Lord Roberts 
in the South African Campaign). 
With Portrait of General French, over 130 Illustrations and numerous 
Maps. 8vo. 15s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 6s. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Extra crown 8vo. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. New Volume. 
LONDON. 


By Mrs. E. T. COOK. With Illustrations by HuGH THomson and 
F. L. Griccs, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready on Tuesday. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
Crown 8vo. gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


TENNYSON. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. re the Hon. Mrs. 
Evetyn Cecit (Alicia Amherst), Author of “‘A History of Gardening in 
England.” With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Pilot.—“ volume on children’s gardens, which should set every 
child to wor! her most useful hints. It is not children alone who should 
study the All lovers will find to interest them in it......The 
book is one which wil! parents and childre en alike.” 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT. 


Edited from the Writings of Francis Parkman. By Professor PELHAM 
Epcar. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
A COMMENTARY ON 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


By Professor A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE OTHER BOY. By Evetyn Suarp. With 


Illustrations by H. Sanpuam. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Athenaum.—" A success....If all books of the season were like this, how the 
weary reviewer's task would be lightened. He could combine duty with genuine 
pleasure.” 


PETERKIN. By Mrs. MoreswortH. With Illus- 
trations by H. R. Mittar. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Globe.—“ In ‘ Peterkin’ Mrs. Molesworth exhibits once more her acknowledged 
power of making child life and child character attractive to child readers.” 


THE NEW PUPIL: a School Story. By 
a JACBERNS. With Illustrations by G. D. Hammonv. Crown 
VO. 45. 
Daily News. (IP aay story for which its readers will be grateful....through- 
out htful reading 


Sixth Edition Now ‘Ready. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF “THE 
LAW OF CONSTITUTION. 


By A. V. DICEY, K.C., B.C.L. of the Inner Temple, Vinerian 
Professor of English Law.  8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN THE CARTESIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By NORMAN SMITH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. 


By P. G. KONODY. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 

1so other Illustrations representing all sides of the Artist's Work. With Cover, 
Title-page, and End Papers specially designed by the Artist. 

%.* Also 100 Copies on Arnold Hand-made Paper. Crown folio 

printed i in red ughout, £6 4s. net. 


“A charming and sumptuous book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


Fcap. folio, €2 2s, net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. 


DAVIES, M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 


“It is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in English and probably 
the most comprehensive that exists in any language.” — Times. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. With 2 Photo- 
gravure Plates and about go other Iilustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume contains reproductions of a number of pictures which have never 
been photographed before, and are only known (if at all) through engravings. 
“Than Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower none is better equipped to write a life 
of Sir Joshua. For he has not merely ample leisure and the personal friendship 
of the owners of some of sedoel best pictures, but fine taste and intimate 
knowledge of the various b es of art. He has assuredly produced a delightful 
book, brimful of facts, clear in expression, restrained and sane in judgment.” 
Morning Post. 


SECOND SERIES. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


ITALIAN ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. Second Series. With 
42 Illustrations. 

Contents.—Alessio Baldovinetti—The Caen Sposalizio—An Unpublished Master- 
piece by Filippino Lippi— An Altarpiece hy Girolamo da Cremona—The —— 
of Andrea Mantegna—The British Museum Raphael ” Word 
Renaissance Churches—Certain Unrecognised Paintings by Masoli 
of Connoisseurship. 


THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, THE GREAT HERMITS, — 
OTHER EARLY SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. Small 4 
with numerous Illustrations, 14s. net. 

and Legends of the Evangelists, Apostles, and other 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND- 


BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department of Prints and 

Drawings, British Museum, Author of “Masters of Mezzotint.” Second 

Edition, Revised, with 80 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 

‘That the volume supplies a need of the moment there can be no doubt what- 
ever, and if asked, as one often is, to recommend books on the subject, we should 
certainly name this first.’’--Connoisseur. 


Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Lancrton Douctas. 


New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. 
* This book is a model of sound and independent judgment and a good book in 
every way.”—ZJimes. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 
By ROBERT C. WITT. With 35 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Witt sets forth all the grounds of art-criticism for the mere spectatot, 
whereby a really intelligent enjoyment of a good picture may replace the con- 
ventional admiration which is so apt to produce the familiar ailment known as 
the ‘gallery headache’......the caretul reading of Mr. Witt’s admirable book 
should for ever dispel this melancholy state of mind, and one would gladly make 
it the — ~]~ sable preliminary to a continental tour. The usefulness of the 
book is doubled by of a selection of really 
= pictures, from Giotto and through Raphael, Rembrandt and 

elasquez to Corot and Mr. Whistler, with, which its teachings are seem | = 
ilot. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. Illustrated and 


Decorated a! ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* Also a tall Paper Edition on Japenese Vellum, 125 copies only, 21s. net. 


Ready November 25. 
NEW WORK BY MR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. Edited, with Introduction, A by JOHN 
HOLLAND ROSE, M. A., Author of the ‘ apoleon I.” ‘In 3 vols. 
21s, net. With numerous Portraits from Contem- 
porary Paintings and Engravings. 


Second Edition. ‘Two vols. large post 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. In- 


cluding New Materials from the British Official Records. By JOHN 
HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With many Maps and Plans numerous Illustrations from contemporaty 

— rare prints and engravings, medals, &c. ; also a Facsimile Letter of 


“To say that Mr. ie 5. Base bes has written the best life of yen yet pu published 


is but faint praise, far he deserves, often,as the task has . = 
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EDWARD VII. 
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By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 
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With Map and 27 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Thrilling Narrative of Experiences on the Battlefield and 
Reminiscences of War in many parts of the Globe, by a World- 
famous War Correspondent. 

Illustrated. 6s. 


THE DOMINION OF THE AIR. 


The Story of Aérial Navigation. 
By the Rev. J. M. BACON. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 6s. 


LIVING LONDON. 
Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. 


Vol. II., containing upwards of 450 Illustrations from Photographs 
and Drawings by leading Artists. 


Cloth, 12s. ; half-leather, 16s. 


THE NATION’S PICTURES. 


A Selection from the most modern Paintings in the Public Picture 
Galleries of Great Britain. 
Vol. II. containing 48 Pictures reproduced in Colour by the latest 
and most perfect process of Chromo-Photography. 
Cloth, 12s. ; half-leather, 15s. 
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HISTORY FOR FLEET STREET. 


‘‘The Reign of Queen Anne.” By Justin McCarthy. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1902. 245. 


‘T= twelve years of Queen Anne’s reign have 

always, and rightly, exercised a unique attraction 
for the historian, the literary critic and the philosopher 
from her day to ours. It is one of the deplorable events 
in our literary annals that Macaulay, who besides the 
requisite genius and the finished technique combined a 
profounder knowledge of, a closer and more critical 
sympathy with, the epoch than any modern historian, 
was compelled to put down his pen before he could 
accomplish what would have been a labour of love. 
And it is equally deplorable that Sir John Seeley, 
occupied with tracing the slowly laid foundations of 
Imperial Great Britain, was likewise compelled to stop 
his History of British Policy with a mere sketch of the 
problem as conditioned by the Revolution and the reign 
of William. But even without these two the list is 
sufficiently remarkable. From Burnet and Swift and 
Rapin to Hill Burton and Wyon, from the ‘‘ Spectator ” 
and the ‘‘ Examiner” to Thackeray, Sir Leslie Stephen 
and Mr. Churton Collins, from the Somers Tracts to 
Hallam, Gneist and the Historical Commission we pass 
apparently last of all to Mr. McCarthy. Mr. McCarthy’s 
book is very difficult to classify. It is in two large 
volumes with 450 pages apiece, with the dignity of 
nice paper and large type and all the other features of 
the stately toilette demanded by the most peevish wooer 
of the historic Muse. But the writer certainly does not 
profess to give us scientific analysis based on the 
laborious examination of the wealth in the Record 
Office or the archives in half a dozen foreign capitals. 
This is no book such as avowedly is Klopp’s. Nor 
is it popular in the sense that smart publishers are 
teaching the man in the street and his wife in the draw- 
ing room to expect as theirs by divine right ; history in 
monthly instalments with appropriate headlines and a 
luridly sub-edited contents sheet, history by woodcuts 
and the snapshot of the cheap kodak. Nor again is it the 
history of the text book, the gutting of the big books 
hydraulically pressed into predigested sections for the 
use of junior students and the upper forms of schools. 
It is something which lies betwixt and between all 
these—a narrative which assumes some knowledge 
and a desire to acquire more, yet can condescend to 
comments, narrative and a summing up which imply 
complete ignorance in the reader. Mr. McCarthy dis- 
penses with footnotes and appendices, he only refers to 
his authorities by allusion, and he apparently believes 
that a story has merely to be told in sentences which no 
one who has passed Standard 1V. could misunderstand, 
for it to dispose of the difficulties which have bothered 
more ambitious and puzzleheaded writers. We take 
it that Mr. McCarthy has aimed at writing a history of 
the reign of Queen Anne which you can read with your 
feet on the hob, one which will not prevent you from 
having presently a sound night’s repose. And he has 
succeeded. He is superficial in the strictest and most 
unblamable meaning of that term ; he does not desire, 
nor has he accomplished, more than an agreeable 
scratching of an agreeable surface. He is always 
clear and intelligible, and he is at his best in retelling 
the contents of the ‘‘ Spectator” in chatting about 
Swift or Defoe, the absence of street lamps, the 
length of a paduasoy, or the naughty ways of Mohocks 
and the ladies whom the rakes called ‘“‘gay”. His 
dates and facts are accurately given, he accepts 
traditional portraits and reproduces them in the right 
place and in a wholly faithful manner. But it is also 
true that he has not told us a single thing either that 
we did not know before, or that could not be found in 
ten minutes in a dozen other books. Nor has he dis- 
covered that there are limitations to the obvious. 
Unfortunately his narrative is not really illuminating. 
Military historians are aware that the campaigns of 
Marlborough, Eugéne and Villars bristle with tough 
problems and unsolved and disputable theorems, 
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that the great battles themselves are fretted by 
the most vexed and thorny doubts, but they are 
also aware that there is always a brilliant chance 
for the writer who avowedly disregards the obsti- 
nate questionings of the specialist, and simply 
aims at compressing from their researches into the 
clearest and most vivid form a lucid summary of the 
strategy and an accurate condensation of the course of 
the pitched fights. But we may well doubt whether 
any bloodthirsty reader of these pages will take his feet 
from the hob one whit the wiser as to what Marlborough 
was trying to do, or how he did it. He will not even 
have the saving satisfaction of going to bed aglow with 
the patriotic thrill that our men did their share 
gloriously and furnished a casualty list sufficient to 
send a modern ministry to Coventry.- The outlines 
of Blenheim, Malplaquet, Almanza are easily grasped 
but as Mr. McCarthy prefers to describe them they 
are positively confusing. So again the judgments 
on political, economic or constitutional topics are 
curiously naive (we do not quarrel with them for 
that) but they are haunted by the subtly concealed 
comparison between the disadvantages of the age 
of Anne and an age which has not only replaced the 
principle of the ‘‘ balance of power” by the necessity of 
**Home Rule all round”, an age of electric tramways, 
haltpenny newspapers, free libraries and the telegraph. 
Macaulay is probably largely responsible for the popu- 
larity of the tacile and imposing test of a civilisation by 
tabulating in contrasted columns figures in terms of 
bigness, but while he redeemed the method and made 
it boch tolerable and illuminating by an encyclopedic 
knowledge, an unrivalled mastery of mustering and 
marshalling details under leading principles, and the 
technique ot a literary genius, Macaulay plus water in 
which it is all water and no Macaulay is perilously near 
the poorest journalism. It is only genius that can make 
a fallacious test palatable, convincing and useful. 

It were heartily to be wished that this was the most 
disagreeable thing we are obliged to say of Mr. 
McCarthy’s treatment of the period. Unfortunately 
however his book abounds with placid statements 
either positively wrong or dangerously misleading. Let 
us cite a few examples. (The italics are ours.) 

‘* The Prime Minister and the Cabinet became esta- 
blished and recognised realities about that time in 
English history when Queen Anne was called to the 
throne. . . . There was a prime minister and there was 
a cabinet of ministers, every one of whom was entitled 
to be consulted on each great question, and every one 
of whom was understood to have his share in the 
responsibility which each decision brought with it” 
(i. 17). ‘*The two rising (sic) rival Powers on the 
European continent were then the monarchy of France 
and the curiously constructed, partly federated, partly 
despotic Empire of Germany. . . . Joseph’s brother 
Charles was the man whom the Grand Alliance had 
chosen as the claimant best entitled to the succession 
in Spain” (i. 31, 102). ‘*Since his accession to the 
Imperial throne he (Charles) had ceased to be a candi- 
date for the crown of Spain” (ii. 124). ‘*‘The two 
leading advisers of the Queen, Oxford and Bolingbroke 
(in 1713) were secretly laying plans to facilitate the 
restoration of ‘the king over the water’” (ii. 257). 
‘‘For all that ordinary men value as_ religious 
and political principles he (Bolingbroke) appeared 
to have no manner of reverence” (ii. 347). Now 
all these statements, which could be indefinitely 
multiplied, are either positively inaccurate or, worse 
still, contain what Plato calls ‘‘the lie in the soul ”, 
and it only needs a brief acquaintance with an 
elementary textbook to penetrate their misleading or 
disputable character. Throughout Mr. McCarthy talks 
of ‘*the Emperor of Germany” in a cold-blooded way 
enough to make Freeman turn in his grave and enough 
to strike Mr. Bryce with paralysis. At the outset we are 
given a couple of chapters on the meaning of the great 
war in which England was involved, but we defy any 
reader after he has read them to have any clear concep- 
tion other than the pathetic cry of despair immortalised 
in Southey’s poem. The Treaty of Ryswick is 
ignored, the Partition treaties are ignored, and 
the whole is ground down into a conventional inter- 
pretation of the balance of power between England, 


France and Spain and the Austrian Empire 
(which is comfortably regarded as a synonym for 
the dominions of ‘‘the German Emperor”), an inter- 
pretation which reduces it simply to an unmeaning 
dynastic struggle and one which would have been 
unintelligible to ‘‘ good Bishop Burnet” and Swift, one 
too that disappeared from English history books about 
a hundred and fifty years ago. It is not surprising 
then that Mr. McCarthy supplies no help and no light 
on the vital problems of the reign. The real attitude 
of the Queen and her share in the events of her reign, 
the policy and aims of Marlborough, the relations of 
Godolphin with the Whigs and the evolution of the 
Whig and Tory parties respectively, the building up of 
the structure of Parliamentary government and the 
party system, the influence and growth of the economic 
organisation of society, of finance and commerce, the 
relations of Church and State, of Church and the com- 
munities beyond her pale, the development of the Empire 
beyond the Seas and its connexion with home and 
foreign relations, the history of thought and ideas as 
mirrored in the literature and petrified in institutions, 
the social ideals and their realisation—these are some 
of the most striking elements in a tangled and 
complicated epoch on which we want all the light 
that research and insight can give us. But that light 
will not come without sweat and blood and a resolute 
determination to free oneself from the idols of the 
market place and the shibboleths as dead as Queen 
Anne herself. The period from 1702-1714 may be viewed 
as the second act in the mighty drama begun with the 
Revolution Settlement ; the last four years of the reign 
to which Swift has given a permanent title, and the 
tremendous significance of which he as well as his 
opponents the Whigs fully grasped, are perhaps since 
the four years from 1584~1588 the most critical and the 
most dramatic in British: history ; and assuredly they 
contain material ample and rich enough to intoxicate 
and provoke the powers of a Gibbon or a Macaulay. 
They are the incarnation, in a singularly fascinating 
form, of the mighty issues which arise whea the 
individuality and personal ambitions of the leading 
figures on the stage are inextricably blended in a 
terrible crisis with the deepest moral and political 
ideals which embrace all the spheres of a nation’s life 
anda nation’s future. And it is in the cruel clash of 
individual interest and human ambition with the 
elemental forces striving for mastery in the evolution of 
Great Britain that, with the inevitability and ordered 
march of a great tragedy, the dénofiment is finally 
reached in 1714. ‘‘ The Earl of Oxford was removed 
on Tuesday: the Queen died on Sunday. What a 
world is this! And how does Fortune banter us!” 
wrote Bolingbroke to Swift and in that immortal 
sentence we have at once the epitaph, the epitome and 
the zeperéreva which bring the curtain down on the reign. 
There is room for a great history of the reign of 
Queen Anne, there is room for a popular history which 
will teach those who desire to be taught, lessons they 
should read, mark and inwardly digest. It is a matter 
for sincere regret that Mr. McCarthy has written 
neither the one nor the other. 


NATIONAL IMMORTALITY. 


‘‘The Basis of Social Relations.” By Daniel G. 
Brinton. ‘London: Murray. 1902. 8s. 


Ts title of this book is a very unsatisfactory 
description of the subject to which it introduces 
the reader. There are so many human qualities and 
institutions that might be suggested as being the basis 
of man’s social relations that one may think of many 
things as the subject of the late Professor Brinton’s 
book. For example it might be that vague and 
mysterious characteristic of man which is described 
but not explained as the social instinct: or it might be 
the sexual, or maternal or paternal instincts, or the 
religious instinct, or some positive institution of society 
such as marriage, or the family, or the Church, or even 
perhaps some political institution. In fact something 
much more extensive than any of these specific subjects 
is meant, and the book is no less than ‘‘ a systematic 
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treatise on Ethnic Psychology”. It is said to be the 
first of the kind ever published in any language. That 
may be; but we have certainly read a good deal of the 
same kind of thing in other productions, if not in a 
systematic treatise. Dr. Brinton’s thesis is that there 
is a psychology of human groups which deserves to be 
given an independent position, and is as valuable a 
study for the interpretation of history and the 
scientific guidance of a nation’s life as the study of 
ordinary psychology is for the understanding of the 
personality of the individual man. But when he has 
shown that groups of mankind are distinguished by 
psychological differences, and that these differences are 
the conditions of the progress of which they are 
capable, he has not shown that there is anything of 
particular practical value that we can apply to the 
social life and political measures of the day. 

We do not see how ethnic psychology is likely to be of 
much use if a nation gets into a degenerate state, and 
becomes unhealthy by reason of organic derangements, 
and not merely from functional disorders which it is 
the work of ordinary statesmanship to relieve. It is 
possible to make a distinction in thought, a logical 
distinction that is, between the psychology of nations 
and that of individuals, but the psychology of nations 
is in fact the psychology of the individuals of which it 
is composed. At the most it seems to come to this 
that there are numerous psychological phenomena 
normal and abnormal which suggest analogies between 
national and individual life. We may say nation though 
Dr. Brinton uses the word group, to include any assem- 
blage of human beings who have common ideals formed 
by common habits and usages. There may be a group 
larger than a nation; but there may be a group less 
than a nation until you get down to a crowd; anda 
book has. already been written on the psychology 
of a crowd. Where indeed are we to stop? The 
psychology of two or three men must be different 
from that of any one of them; and thought and 
emotion in each will take a form from intercourse and 
co-operate action which will not manifest itself in any 
one of them if he thinks and acts alone. If they were 
two or three idiots this would still be true ; and their 
group idiocy would be determined by their individual 
idiocy. How would Dr. Brinton have proposed to 
transform the group idiocy into something of a higher 
intellectual and moral character unless he had first 
turned the individual idiots into rational beings? 
Idiocy is an extreme illustration, of course, but all the 
manifestations of individual life are paralleled in the 
group life. In savage life there are groups which can 
only be described as idiotic ; just as civilised and highly 
intelligent communities may be described as neurotic, 
or may be mentally disturbed as individuals are disturbed 
by bad habits, various vices, and unhealthy practices. 
It is desirable that statesmen and historians who have 
to inquire into present or past conditions affecting 
nations in their rise, development, and decay should 
see clearly these analogies. If statesmen and historians, 
however, have been unintelligent in thinking and 
writing of these matters, it is rather because they have 
not been trained in the physiology and psychology of 
the individual; and not because they lived before 
the science of ethnic psychology was discovered. A 
statesman or an historian may not appreciate the 
disastrous effect on a nation of, say, an excessive con- 
sumption of alcohol or narcotics of various kinds, 
until he has studied their nerve-destroying action, and 
the abnormal psychological results to which this gives 
rise. But surely the deductions from knowledge of 
these facts when acquired are too easy to be entitled 
to rank as ethnic psychology ; and it is certain that a 
statesman’s knowledge of the analogies puts no new 
instrument into his hands for removing the evils. 

Whatever effect legislative or administrative measures 
may have, he will be prompted to introduce them 
because he sees the evils in individuals ; the inference 
being obvious that they will spread until they affect the 
national or ethnic life. In some instances there may 


be practical measures which would prevent evil habits 
from spreading, and thus have a beneficial effect in 
influencing the psychology of a nation ; but that will 
only be the case when we can see how by direct action 
on the individual the evil can be averted from the 


nation. There must still be cases where the material 
conditions are such that the psychological effects 
resulting from them must be taken as inevitable and 
incurable. Dr. Brinton gives instances where great 
national calamities, it may be some physical catastrophe 
or subjugation, have completely cowed the spirit of a 
people. He also admits racial intellectual inferiority where 
the law of ‘‘thus far shalt thou go and no further” 
accounts for the story of most of the failures of races 
and peoples who have reached the natural limit of their 
faculties. Immediately thereon he remarks that there 
is no occasion to deduce a conclusion of fatalism. 
‘* These limitations have been operative because they 
have been unrecognised, and no effort has been made to 
escape them. Though they may not beremedied, their 

evil effects may be avoided by enlightened prevision. 

They are like all other natural laws and may be turned 
to man’s advantage, if he sets about it wisely.” Truly 
it is a great science this ethnic psychology : but in such 
circumstances as these it is something like the science 
of initiating a man into the mystery of raising himself 
by the hair of his head. Dr. Brinton extracts from it 
the amazing conception of a terrestrial community 
which if it properly takes care of its health has the 
promise and potency of immortal life on the earth. By 
taking thought it can do an even more wonderful thing 
than ifa person should by the same means add a cubit 
to his stature. The argument is distinctly fallacious 

because it implies the possibility of a constant succes- 

sion of individuals who shall continue in a high condi- 
tion of mental and bodily sanity and health, and who 
exult in the possibilities of the future, and are proof 
against disillusionment. There is to be no old age of 
the community, for it will continue to be animated by 
individuals possessing all the hopes and aspirations of 
those who lived when everyone was endowed with the 
energy of a people starting on a period of national 

growth. That is against nature. With the decline of 
the ideals of a nation consequent upon the exhaustion 

of its opportunities, the psychology both of the nation 

and the individual will exhibit the symptoms of a decay 

which cannot be arrested. Constant progression with- 

out retrogression is inconceivable as is also the station- 

ary state: and there is no ‘‘ catholicon or elixir of life 

which will preserve any society from decay and confer 

upon it the blessing of eternal youth”. It is futile, 

and crude Americanism, to profess that this catholicon 

is that ‘‘ the aim of the community shall ever be to give 

each individual in it the best opportunity for the free 

development of his faculties”. That is the supposed 

panacea found out by the Radicals two or three genera- 

tions ago, and we have learned now that, like other 

quack medicines, it has introduced more harm into the 

body politic than it found there at the beginning. We 

know too little of the causes of a nation’s decay ; and 

there is no ground for believing that any social or 

political nostrum will avert what experience seems to 

demonstrate to be a natural course of dissolution. 


NOVELS. 


‘*Nebo the Nailer.” By S. Baring Gould. London: 
Cassell. 1902. 6s. 


The publishers of Mr. Baring Gould’s latest novel 
(or what was his latest novel a few days ago) have 
been obliging enough to present us with a sort of 
specimen review, in which they remark that ‘‘ the novel 
is full of strong situations, and the interest in the love 
story is well sustained”. In justice to Mr. Baring 
Gould we must say that this remark is more or less 


‘true, but we would also say that the publishers’ method 


is not a good means of securing justice for authors. 
Our quarrel—we use the word in a Pickwickian sense 
—with this prolific novelist is that all his characters 
talk like penny cyclopedias, and, as if this were not 
enough, that he interpolates useful information when- 
ever his fancy flags. ‘‘ Nebo the Nailer” tells the 
reader much about the nail-workers of Worcestershire, 
and something about the geological features of their 
district. There is a pair and a half of lovers. There 
are a strike, and a co-operative movement, and a mis- 
understanding. There is also an idle young man who 
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has never done anything but play golf and tennis 
and sing music-hall songs, and who with crisp realism 
is made to say.to his sister’s wooer ‘‘ The facts with 
which you are intimately acquainted are facts of the 
highest value, but do not compose the whole sum 
of the facts that go to make up comprehensive know- 
ledge”. If we may apply this sentence to Mr. Baring 
Gould, we would beg leave to say that an usurer is not 
called ‘‘ gobbeen man” in Ireland or ‘‘ sowear” in 
India. 


‘* With Essex in Ireland.” By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


The greatest handicap to any modern attempt to 
describe Elizabethan Ireland is that one Edmund 
Spenser was first in the field. Miss Lawless, who 
knows the period thoroughly, has chosen to write the 
imaginary journal of Essex’ secretary, whereas she 
might, we fancy, have produced a more original story 
had she drawn upon imaginary Irish, or possibly 
Spanish sources. As it is, she reproduces with a good 
deal of subtle irony (which many English readers will 
take as deadly earnest) what a very insular Englishman 
of the time might have been expected to think. The 
work has hardly any story in it: it keeps closely to 
actual history, and though not uninteresting will not 
compare favourably with ‘“‘ Maelcho”. 


** Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden Man.” London: 
Harper. 1902. 35. 6d. 


Lady Beatrix tells her own story. Whether it was 
worth the telling, in a financial sense, is a matter that 
lies between her and her publishers ; in a literary sense 
we should say unhesitatingly that it was not. Lady 
Beatrix introduces us into a noble family consisting of 
herself, her distinguished father, her to-be distinguished 
brother and her essentially vulgar mother, the Countess, 
and the book is wholly concerned with them, their 
friends and the squabbles in which the ‘religious ” 
mother is always wrong. Lady Beatrix has a weakness 
for hyphens; witness these ‘‘the hides-a-kind-heart- 
under-a-rough-exterior-sort is the Admiral ”; ‘‘ I always 
imagine myself an I-dreamt-that-I-dwelt-in-marble-halls 
kind of lady” ; ‘‘ hers is the thoroughly-well-informed- 
read-all-the-books-on-the-subject sort of style ”,—which 
is far from being Lady Beatrix’s own. . 


‘*The Eveshams.” By Edmund White. 
Hurst and Blackett. 1902. 6s. 


How many a play has been spoiled by a weak third 
act and how many a novel has been ruined in a like 
fashion? ‘‘ The Eveshams” begins well and continues 
well and just when we are expecting a fine conclusion, 
it dwindles off and fizzles out in a dismal scene 
of utterly false sentimentality. It is a pity for Mr. 
White has written a book far above the average, 
but it is quite impossible to forgive him his very in- 
artistic dénouement. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Gentlemen of the House of Commons.” By T. H. S. Escott. 
2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1902. 245. 


It needs we fancy the appetite of the glutton for Parliamentary 
fare rather than of the gourmet to sit down with zest to these 
two weighty volumes, which undoubtedly must have cost Mr. 
Escott no small labour to prepare. Mr. Escott begins from the 
beginning practically, and he has found out for us very many 
dates and facts. He does not garnish his production with 
many descriptive sketches of old, great debates; and on the 
whole we think he is wise in this. But how well worth the 


reading would a really brilliant series of pen pictures of the hot‘ 


debates in which the Pitts and Foxes, or say even the Norths 
and Shelburnes figured, might be. There is probably nothing 
like sufficient material for such a work. The Parliamentary 
historian of a century or so hence will find material and to 
spare. He will have for instance to go upon not a few descrip- 
tions, at once trustworthy and brilliant, of debates, written by 
members themselves for instance Mr. Louis Jennings, Mr. 

. M. Maclean, Mr. Baumann and Dr. Wallace. And then if 

¢ wants “new journalism ” touches he will consult the works of 
Mr. Lucy as to the boots and hats and kummerbunds worn by 
M.P.’s and will learn from Mr. Massingham all they said in the 
Lobby and whispered behind the Speaker’s chair, 


“Vegetables and Flowers from Seeds in Tropical, Semi- 
Tropical and Temperate Climates.” Reading : Sutton and 
Sons. 1902. 

The desire of the Briton in distant lands to surround himself 
with the vegetables and flowers of “home” has impelled 
Messrs. Sutton to provide a book of directions for growing 
European garden-stuff in all sorts of climates. Here are the 
proper dates and methods of raising either melons or mustard- 
and-cress from Burma to Canada and from Tasmania to Egypt. 
The directions are clear, and bear every sign of personal know- 
ledge: if they are a trifle succinct, there was necessarily a 
great deal of ground to be covered. The book will be a vade- 
mecum for travellers who possess the gardening instinct, and 
will help to give them their horticultural bearings among the 
inverted seasons and unfamiliar weather of any zone. 


“ Wiltshire Notes and Queries.” Vol. III. Devizes: George 
Simpson. 1902. 

The Editors of ‘‘ Wiltshire Notes and Queries” have 
issued as a volume the numbers of their Magazine from March 
1899 to December 1901 with good indices of names and places. 
The volume contains several charters, a large collection of Feet 
of Fines, some interesting monumental inscriptions, and some 
family histories—one on the Goodenoughs of Sherston. There 
is also collected here much information about the monastery 
of Amesbury and other religious houses in the county. Records 
relating to Quakers are also valuable. The volume is well 
illustrated, two of the most conspicuous pictures being those of 
a Baynton monument in the Mayor’s Chapel Bristol, and-of a 
memorial brass to Sir William Huddesfield and Katherine 
Courtenay his wife in Shillingford Church, Devon. 


“The Smith Family.” By Compton Reade. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1902. 12s. net. 


Why call this book “The Smith Family”? “Gens” assumes 
a common origin. Mr. Reade has undertaken an impossible 
task, for he claims to give an account of most branches of the 
name—however spelt—and to rise superior to the limits of 
class or caste. The nature of the limits is immaterial, pro- 
vided there be some to work within. Here Smiths are tumbled 
together in inextricable confusion. The Irish Smiths are given 
seventeen pages, the Scotch only four. By the bye what 
reason is there to suppose a Saxon origin probable in the case 
of a Smith? An Act of 4 Edw. IV. compelling the Irish of 
the Pale to adopt English surnames, offers, amongst others, 
the name of Smith as one suitable for choice. 


ANNUALS. 


Boys seem to be increasingly fortunate in the annuals produced 
by the enterprise of editors and publishers for their delight at 
Christmas time. A very few years ago they were happy in the 
possession of the “ Boy’s Own Paper” and “ Young England”. 
Now they have in addition “ Chums” and “ The Boys of our 
Empire”. ‘The Boy’s Own Paper” was so good when it had 
no competitor that there was not much room for improvement 
in the days when it had lost its virtual monopoly. “ Young 
England” appealed to a rather special class of reader, 
and moreover was as it is to-day a smaller affair. The 
“ Boy’s Own Annual” contains serials by such well-tried 
hands as Mr. John Finnemore, Mr. David Ker, and Dr. 
Gordon Stakles, and short stories by innumerable writers. 
The quality of its humour is of the best ; its coloured illus- 
trations are instructive, and altogether the new volume is 
calculated to keep the healthy boy amused for weeks. A 
little more daring is “Chums”, its note being perhaps that of 
its coloured picture “A Fight to the Finish”. Its heroes are 
always in desperately tight and sensational places. “Chums” 
however is not lacking in humour though its pen sometimes 
belongs to the same extreme category as its fiction. Among 
its contributors are such spirited writers as Mr. Andrew Home, 
Mr. Herbert Compton, Mr. Arthur Rigby, and Walter P. 
Wright. “ Boys of our Empire” strikes out a line of its own 
in the direction of Imperial unity. There is not much to 
choose between its stories, written by Mr. Robert Leighton, Mr. 
Fred Whishaw, and Mr. E. Stratemeyer, and those who find a 
place in “Chums” or the “ Boy’s Own”. A new writer for 
boys appears in Kent Carr, whose serial ** A Rank Outsider” is 
fresh in incident and vigorously done. The Boys’ Empire 
League promoted by the Editor is, we hope, as flourishing as 
so novel an idea deserves to be. The chief serials in “ Young 
England” are Mr. A. L. Haydon’s tale of the Spaniards in 
Peru “With Pizarro the Conquistador” and Mr. E. D. 
Mackenzie’s “ A Loyalist Boy”, a story of Boer and Briton. 

We approve of magazines produced especially for girls as 
little as we approve of books produced for them. Girls will 
generally find boys’ magazines more attractive than those 
intended for themselves only. The “Girl’s Own Paper” is 
companion to the “ Boy’s Own”, and “ The Girl’s Empire” to 
“The Boys of our Empire”. The “ Girl’s Own” completes its 
twenty-third year ; the “Girl’s Empire” is a newcomer. Both 
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aim at a combination of amusement and instruction ; in the 
“Girls Own” Miss Doudney and Miss Sarah Tytler write 
serial stories ; there are many short stories and a host of short 
practical essays. The volume is equal in every respect to its 
predecessors. There is perhaps a little more go about “The 
Girls Empire” than about the “Girl’s Own” which elects to 
appeal to “ English-speaking girls all over the world”. Among 
its contributors are Miss Emily Weaver, Miss M. M. Rankin, 
and Z. Topelius. A series of special articles tells girls how to 
make themselves strong by dumb-bell exercise. 

With its present volume the “ Leisure Hour” completes a 
half-century of existence, The volume for 1902 does not bear 
much internal resemblance to that for 1852, save in the quality 
of its literary matter. The magazine is much more fully illus- 
trated now than it was in its early years. Its companion 
volume is the “Sunday at Home” which has also undergone 
changes in recent years. There is more of the missionary 
element about the “ Sunday at Home” than about the “ Leisure 
Hour”. Otherwise there is little to choose between them. In 
both picturesque descriptive essays alternate with fiction and 
provide excellent light reading. To the same order of annual 
belongs “The Quiver” the chief feature in which is the Rev. S. 
Baring Gould’s “ Nebo the Nailer”. An interesting series of 
essays by Archdeacon Wynne, the Dean of Canterbury and 
others deals with the “ Heroes of God” in struggles such as 
those at Derry and Prague, and with devoted lives like those of 
the Covenanters of Scotland and the Oxford Martyrs. 

Two features of the new volume of “ Good Words” area 
series of open letters to living authors and some prize Coronation 
odes, which seem to have been popular. Mr. J. J. Ward 
writes on some “ Minute Marvels of Nature”. Mr. J. D. How’s 
Life of Lord Salisbury which has been run serially is chiefly 
interesting for the accompanying illustrations. ‘Ihe general 
essays in “Good Words” are always worth reading. The 
“Sunday Magazine” is more distinctively religious in matter 
and tone than “Good Words”. The leading contribution in 
the new volume is Miss Stone’s account of her capture by 
brigands. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


L’Aimant. Par Jacques Morian. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
1902. 3f. 50c. 

The harshest judge of weakness, follies, and intrigues, is 
the man who has himself been weak. True, he professes 
to regret his follies, his intrigues ; but at the same time he 
considers them wholly blotted out. By turning over a new 
leaf he is pleased to imagine himself a very superior being, 
almost a hero—whereas, if he were honest with himself, he would, 
in nine cases out of ten, admit that he has not become good for 
the sake of being good, but because an irregular life no longer 
appeals to him. He develops a positive craving for simplicity: 
extravagances of all kinds now are nauseating. Give him cold 
mutton sandwiches, and a glass of water. Give him highly 
moral literature. Present him with buttercups, instead of 
orchids. Invite him to take long country walks. Above all— 
introduce him to some fresh, spontaneous, naive, innocent 
young lady of eighteen, who is just about to make her first bow 
to the world: for these are his new pleasures, and this is his 
new mood. He would become a teacher, a tutor: what re- 
proaches he heaps upon the flippant ladies whose caprices 
amused and fascinated him some years ago, and how he con- 
demns the orgies in which he was once a chief performer! Itis 
noticeable that he does not entirely avoid the flippant ladies, 
nor yet the orgies; but that, perhaps, is because he would 
look after the débutante of eighteen, who is amazed and 
startled by such gay proceedings. ‘ Look”, he says to her, 
“at this crowd of gossips and scandal-mongers, these flirtations 
and these intrigues going on under our very eyes” ; and pro- 
ceeds to dwell upon the lack of intellect and honour in mankind, 
until the débutante thinks that he is a very, very different man, 
and admires him, and looks up to him, and decides that if ever 
he committed follies it was in a moment of oublie, and prob- 
ably the woman’s fault ; and feels sorry for the man, and gives 
him, at the very least, her sympathy. And that is what he 
wants ; sympathy. And next he wants love—and usually gets 
that also. And thus we have the spectacle of a man who has 
played and loved and “lived” engaged to a girl who is fresh, 
and spontaneous, and innocent; have a marriage which, save 
in very exceptional circumstances, ought never to have been 
made. Perhaps, in the case of Vandas, mondain and littérateur, 
the circumstances are exceptional ; for M. Jacques Morian, the 
author of that charming romance “Eva” and of “ L’Aimant”, 
an equally charming and even more capable novel, persuades us 
into believing that Vandas does really love Héléne Kerlay, 
débutante, and niece of Madame Mogard who adopts 
her upon the death of M. Kerlay. However, Héléne 
Kerlay, in our opinion, deserved a better man ; and we were 
afraid for her when Vandas offered to give her lessons in 
literature, and exposed the weakness of the guests who throng 
Madame Mogard’s salon, The inevitable happens: Vandas 
succeeds in convincing Héléne that he is better than the 


guests, and is only disillusioned when she discovers Vandas 
and her cousin, Alix Mogard, to be guilty of an intrigue. She 
loves Vandas : but declares that Vandas ought to marry Alix ; 
and Alix and Vandas become fiancés. Alix, however, is a 
divorcée; and she is also flippant, and Vandas, therefore, 
reproves her, and is cold to her, and is satirical and bitter. He 
has had enough of that kind of thing: he wants simplicity, 
purity. Good, good Vandas! Snow-white frocks for Vandas : 
utter innocence for Vandas : all that is good and beautiful and 
inspiring for Vandas. Of course, he frets; and were not Alix 
the kindest-hearted person in the world she would have boxed 
the ears and pulled the beard of Vandas, and had him shown 
the door by her most magnificent footman. At last she can 
bear him no longer, and determines to re-marry her husband— 
who is by no means impeccable, but who is amusing and gay. 
And Héléne, now that no obstacle remains, gives her hand to 
Vandas: marries him. Vandas, we believe, will make a 
devoted husband—but he must always remain something of a 
prig. And so we can scarcely congratulate Héléne: we 
must remain content with wishing her as much happiness 
as is possible in the circumstances, and implore her to 
check anything like condescension on the part of Vandas. She 
is a delightful character, and M. Jacques Morian is to be 
felicitated upon having created so refreshing and sympathetic 
aheroine. Vandas is a strong study; and Alix, the divorcée, 
and Madame Mogard, her worldly but good-natured mother, 
are always entertaining. Admirable throughout is the dialogue ; 
and the reflections of Vandas reveal his prodigious egoism in 
subtle fashion. We leave him with the hope that his brilliant 
creator, M. Jacques Morian, will shortly give us another of his 
admirable novels. 


L’ Argent de? Autre, Par Charlesde Rouvre. Paris : Calmann 
évy. 1902. 3f. 

Raymonde Laurenty, the daughter of a professor in the 
College of Rouen, is beautiful, and is sought after and is 
flattered—but alas! is no heiress. So the young gentlemen 
of Rouen marry the friends of Raymonde Laurenty,: 
whereas she is always a bridesmaid. At last appears an 
elderly and a wealthy manufacturer, Ferdinand Baudon ; but 
no sooner has Raymonde become Madame Baudon than 
Ferdinand Baudon dies. However, she inherits his entire 
fortune: and the bachelors of Rouen all covet the young, 
beautiful, and rich Madame Baudon. But she remembers : 
marries Lucien Givry, whose love is disinterested, and who is 
proud if poor. And it is at this point that M. Charles de 
Rouvre’s latest novel kecomes truly powerful. The Givrys are 
rich—but it is “L’Argent de PAutre”. Raymonde, who has 
experienced the gloom of poverty, fully appreciates the import- 
ance of money ; and is careful with it, and is for ever referring 
to “ L’Autre”, who has left her such a fine fortune ; and thus 
she depresses and wounds Givry, who is delicate. In masterly 
fashion M.de Rouvre depicts Raymonde’s love of money, and her 
husband’s growing fears and unrest. Givry loves his wife, and his 
wife once loved him; but, between them, is money—“ L’Argent 
de PAutre”. At Monte Carlo, we see Raymonde rejoicing 
when she wins a hundred-franc note. Out of her winnings she 
buysahat. “Elle avait, ainsi, malgré toute sa richesse, un 
arriére-fond d’avarice, un regret a tirer de argent de son 
porte-monnaie, et de la joie toujours d’en recevoir, si peu que 
ce f(t, et si inutile, par rapport & sa fortune. Suivant son mot, 
‘c’était toujours ¢a,’ et un louis est un louis. Un chapeau 
acheté sur son gain lui était deux fois agréable 4 mettre.” 
At Monte Carlo, also, Givry is first humiliated. He plays, but 
loses. He borrows money from a friend, and loses that. He 
confesses—and Raymonde consents to pay the debt. But she 
wounds him by referring meaningly to “ L’Argent de l’Autre” ; 
and from that day forward Madame Givry thinks less and less 
of her husband. A strong situation; and the strength lies in 
the quiet style in which M. de Rouvre portrays it. No out- 
bursts, no explosions ; but the Givrys, we know, have seen 
their happiest days, and the Givrys, we feel, will separate. 
He has heard himself described as “the husband of the 
rich Madame Givry”; and when he tells her so, she 
laughs. Admirers surround Madame Givry,. and when 
he protests, she snubs him. One particular admirer be- 
comes compromising, but Madame Givry refuses to give him 
up. When the husband learns that he is charged with 
living upon his wife, and when she treats him with scorn 
before her guests, he realises that his position has become 
impossible. Says Madame Givry, “Go, then”; and the 
husband goes. He regrets that he has been idle, been so 
dependent on his wife so long. “Il ne pensait que ce fit 
si dur, d’étre honnéte homme.” From this brief outline of 
M. de Rouvre’s story it will be seen that he has attempted no 
more than a character study; and this he has accomplished 
entirely successfully. Givry is not in himself interesting—but 
his position is almost tragic. He is weak, that is all; and he 
shows at last that he can be strong. Raymonde, always un- 
sympathetic, is a life-like creation. She has no emotions, no 
ambitions, no ideals—she comes from Rouen and she comes 
into money. Not a bad woman, and never aheroine. Only 
an unimaginative and bourgeois-minded person who believes 


| that wealth is the one important thing in the world. We do 
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not see much of her father, the professor ; but we find him 
honest and intelligent, and fully aware of the faults in his 
daughter. Certainly, a book to be read. 


Main Droite, Main Gauche. Par Bertol-Graivil. Paris: 
Simonis Empis. 1902. 3f. 

Sketches of the gay side of Paris life. No doubt M. Bertol- 
Graivil is a valued contributor to serio-comic journals, but we 
cannot regard him with tolerance as an author. We are sick 
to death of unfaithful wives and unfaithful husbands, and the 
stratagem they employ to elude detection. We are bored by 
the rendezvous ; the cabinet particulier ; the drive in the fiacre ; 
and we are not entertained by suggestive “smart” dialogue. 
Certainly, the author mixes in strange society ; and we do not 
deny that he knows what he is writing about. But—let him 
write only for the serio-comic journals. 


Le Mystere, la Vengeance. Par Pierre Maél. Paris: Flam- 
marion. 1902. 3f. 50Cc. 

As a writer of sensational feuilletons M. Pierre Maél has few 
equals. Invariably, his plot is excellent ; and invariably, all 
ends well. But in the meantime—what accidents, what crimes, 
what catastrophes ! The feuilleton reader expects a surprise in 
every instalment : and M. Maél is kind enough to see that he 
gets it. Ifhe cannot conveniently introduce a murder, we have a 
startling confession with a fearful threat ; and the feuilleton 
reader is satisfied, for he knows that the murder will be com- 
mitted later on. Naturally, the style is terse and jerky. Thus: 
“What?” “Yes!” “Scoundrel”. “Be silent!” all in a 
separate line ; and no paragraph longer than four or five lines, 
and lots of dashes, and rows of dots. But M. Maél can be 
witty when he likes ; and that cannot be said of any other pro- 
fessional writer of feuilletons. And we must also say that he is 
never maudlin. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Very few of the personal letters written by or to the Duke of 
Wellington have been made public. To their number is about 
to be added his correspondence with Lady Burghersh after- 
wards Countess of Westmorland. The letters have been 
edited by the Countess’s daughter, Lady Rose Weigall and are 
to be published early in the new year by Mr. John Murray, 
whose list of forthcoming books also includes : —“ Volcanic 
Studies”, by Tempest Anderson, M.D., B.Sc.; “In the 
Andamans and Nicobars”, by C. Boden Kloss; “ Round 
the Horn before the Mast,” by A. Basil Lubbock ; “The 
Ideals of the East, with Special Reference to the Art of 
apan”, by Kakuzo Okakura; “The Home Mechanic”, by 
ohn Wright; “ The Truth and Error of Christian Science ”, 

y Miss M. Carta Sturge, with a preface by Canon Scott 
Holland ; “Vivisection”, by Stephen Paget, F.R.C.S.; and 
“ Tales of a Far Riding”, a novel, by Oliver Onions. 

Messrs. Longman have in preparation a volume by Canon 
MacColl entitled “The Education Question and the Liberal 
Party”; “ Hurrell Froude: Some Reprints and Reprinted 
Comments”, with a Biographical Preface by the editor, L. I. 
Guiney; “Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Jane Austen : 
Studies in their Works”, by Henry H. Bonnell ; “ Bacteria in 
Daily Life”, by Mrs. Percy Frankland, F.R.M.S., and Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s new novel “ The Disentanglers ”. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce “A Guide to the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum”, by Mr, E. T. Cook, 
uniform with the “ Handbook to the National Gallery” ; the third 
volume of the Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s “ History of the British 
Army”, dealing with the years 1763-1793 ; “ Democracy and 
the Organisation of Political Parties”, by M. Ostrogorski, 
translated from the French by Frederick Clarke, M.A., with an 
introduction by the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. ; “ Local 
Government in England and Wales”, a translation by Francis 
W. Hirst from the French of Dr. Josef Redlich ; “ Essays : 
Historical and Literary”, by the late John Fiske; and 
“ Ancient Athens”, by Ernest Arthur Gardner. 

Messrs. Blackwood will shortly publish a new, revised and 
pes a7 edition in four volumes of the late Marquis of B ute’s 
translation of “The Roman Breviary ”, and are about to add to 
their “ Modern English Writers” Series a monograph on 
Thackeray by Charles Whibley. 

The Oxford University Press are to issue this season a 
reproduction from the Chatsworth copy of the Shakespearian 
First Folio, with an exhaustive introduction by Mr. Sidney 
Lee who has compiled a census of extant copies. The same 
publishers have also nearly ready the first complete edition of 
the works of John Lyly ; the editor R. Warwick Bond, M.A. 
contributes a Life of this somewhat neglected predecessor of 
Shakespeare. From the Cambridge University Press we are 


promised Vol. II. of “The Early History of Greece” by 


William Ridgeway, M.A., and Vol. I. of the “Index Nominum 
Animalium”, compiled by C. Davies Sherborn, under the 
supervision of a committee appointed by the British Association. 

“The Memoirs of Paul Kruger, Four Times President of 
the South African Republic: Told by Himself”, is the defini- 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. 


Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE NEW AMERICA. A Study of the Imperial 
Republic. By BECKLES WILLSON. 

All eyes are now turned on America, the country of change and possibility. What 
will be her immediate influence on international politics ? Whither are her com- 
merce, her life, and her literature tending? These are the questions which: this 
remarkable book sets itself to answer. 


TWO BOOKS ON MODERN FAITH. 


Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” ‘ Social 
Equality,” &c. 

“ Like everything that comes from its author’s pen, this book is cleverly written, 
and abounds in ges that are plausibly argued....... Not a few of our religious 
and phil hical writers have been hovering on the brink of such conclusions of 
late, but it been left to Mr. Mallock to take the plunge.” — Scotsman. 


Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SEARCH AFTER TRUTH: or, 


Spiritual Religion Compared with Dogmatic Theology. By PHILA- 
LETHES. 


_‘‘An earnest attempt to reconcile Christianity with honest religious agnos- 
ticism.” 


“* A thousand pages of rich entertainment.”—Academy. 


THE MEMOIRS of JACQUES CASANOVA 
DE SEINGALT. A New Translation, Abridged, with Introductions, Notes, 
and Portraits. Two vols. !arge crown 8vo. 32s. net. 

“The attempt now made at abridgement and expurgation is the first that has 
been seriously attempted. Thus rearranged the book is readable and interesting. 

It will probably be perused by thousands.” — Atheneum. 


TWO YEARS WITH REMOUNT COM- 
MISSIONS. By HAROLD SESSIONS, F.R.C.V.S., F.H.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


From ‘‘ Household Words” and “All the Year Round.” 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cloth, gilt top, at 1s. net per volume. Limp leather, gilt top, at 2s. net per volume. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page. 
THE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. By CHARLES DICKENS and others. 
THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY. By CHARLES DICKENS and 


others. 

SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE. By CHARLES DICKENS and others. 

MUGBY JUNCTION. By CHARLES DICKENS, ANDREW HALLIDAY, 
CHARLES COLLINS, HESBA STRETTON, and AMELIA B. 


UNIFORM WITH THE “CHRISTMAS STORIES.” A POCKET 
EDITION OF THE 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 

Each volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece and Decorative Title-page, 
drawn and designed by F. D. Beprorp. 

Pott 8vo., issued in two styles of binding. Cloth, gilt top, rs. net ; limp leather, 
gilt top, 2s. net. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. Being a Ghost Story for Christmas. 
THE CHIMES : a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang an Old Year out and a 

ew Year in. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. A Fairy Tale of Home. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE: a Love Story. 
THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN: a Fancy for 


ime. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS. 


NOW IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By 
THOMAS COBB, Author of ‘‘ The Bishop’s Gambit.” 
SECOND EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


** Sparkling humour and lightness of touch......Graceful, sprightly, delightfully 
readable.” —Quceen. 


A ROMANCE OF THE TUILERIES. By 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Author of “ Sunlight and Limelight,” &c. 
‘* Excellently contrived, told with spirit and grace .....Fine workmanship.” 
Pail Mall Gazette. 
THE HEART OF RUBY. By Bertue Tosti. 


“* A weird and fascinating story ; the style is admirable...... Well worth reading.” 
Daily Telegrap 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION, 


ON INDIA PAPER, OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


In cloth, 2s. net per vol. In leather, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 4 
The following volumes are now ready, each containing a Frontispiece Portrait. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. In one volume. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, AND THE 
HEROIC IN HISTURY. PAST AND PRESENT. In one volume. 
THE LIFE OF SCHILLER and THE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. In one 


volume. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 
OF 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. V.—THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by GEORGE 
CATTERMOLE and “ PHIZ.” 
Vol. VI.—BARNABY RUDGE. With 78 Illustrations by GEORGE 
CATTERMOLE and PHIZ.” 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE YOUNG ENCLAND LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. Designed Cover, Gilt Edges, 6s. per volume. 


THE OPEN-AIR BOY. By G. M. A. 
Hewett, M.A., of Winchester College. With 39 Illustrations 
by Morris WILLIAMS, and 4 in Colour by T. B. STongEy. 

[Second Edition. 

Be Times.—“ Will be a delight to boys......A more breezy book we have seldom 


SEA FIGHTS AND ADVENTURES. 
By J. KNox LauGHTON, M.A. With 32 Full-page Illustra- 
tions and 7 Plans of Battles. 


Pall Mail Gazette.— There is hardly a page which does not throb with 
patriotism and manly feeling.” 


THE SUMMER PLAYGROUND. By 


C. SPENCER HAywarpD, B.A. With 60 Illustrations by 
G. A. FOTHERGILL and the AUTHOR, and 4 in Colour by 
T. BUTLER STONEY. 


St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ The book may with advantage fill a place upon the 
sporting shelf of a boy’s library.” 


BRITISH SOLDIERS in the FIELD. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. With 4 Illustrations in 
Colour by R. Simkin, and 11 Plans of Battles. 


The Globe.—‘‘ ( the sort of volume we should naturally put into the hands of 
masculine you 


THE PATH TO ROME. By H. 
BELLOC. With 8o Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
eloth, Designed Cover, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BURIED TEMPLE. By Mavrice 


MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALFRED SuTRO. Crown 
8vo. eloth, gilt top, Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


PARIS IN 1789-1794. Phases of the 


French Revolution. By J. G. ALGER. With Plan of Old 
Paris. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


MAN’S POSITION in the UNIVERSE. 


By Lieut.-Col. SEDGWICK, Author of ‘‘The Advance of 
Knowledge.” Crown 8vo. 292 pages, gilt top, 6s. net. 


UNPOPULAR PAPERS. By Norman 


ALLISTON. Miscellaneous Essays upon various subjects. 
Feap. 8vo. eloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


RES RELICTZ:: The Literary Remains 
of the late JOHN CUNNINGHAM. Edited by SHAW 
MACLAREN. Pott 8vo. limp leather, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. An Introduction to the Study 
of Literature. A New Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 264 
pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 
WHEN SPURS WERE GOLD: a 


Suppressed Page of History relating to Henry V. By RUSSELL 
GARNIER. 


THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL. By 


HENRY GILBERT, Author of ‘‘ Hearts in Revolt.” 
BADMANSTOW. By E. L. Haverriz.p, 


Author of ‘‘ Stanhope.” 


JESSIE VANDELEUR. By 


C. MAYNE, Author of ** The Clearer Vision.” 


RUSKIN ON PICTURES. 
ARRANGED AND EDITED BY E. T. COOK, M.A. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, net. 
Volume IL—TURNER. 464 pages, Illustrated with 12 Photogravure 
Plates, [Nearly ready. 


Volume II.—MILLAIS, PROUT, HUNT, and “ ACADEMY 
NOTES.” 368 pages, Illustrated with 9 Photogravure Plates. 
[Nearly ready, 


Mr. Ruskin’s seattered Catalogues and other Notes on 


modern Pictures not hitherto collected are con- 
tained in these Volumes. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


THE SOCIAL LADDER. By 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON. Large Cartoons, otoes ' folio (12 by 18 
inches), uniform with “* A Widow and Her Friends.” 

Mr. JOHN LANE has Illustrated Booklet, entitled 
THE GIBSON GIRL,” containing 10 Reproductions 
from Designs by Mr. . Gibson, which will be sent post-free to any 
address upon receipt a 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 


or MIRTH AND MARVELS. By THOMAS 1INGOLDSB 
Esquire. A New Edition, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, a Title: 
page, and a Cover-Design by HERBERT COLE. Large crown 8vo. 
6s. [Just published. 


“IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With 


numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
“A book which is natural, well written, and interesting from beginning 
to en Saterday Review. 


ROMANCE OF THE NUR- 


SERY. oy L. ALLEN HARKER. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 


tions, a Title-page and Cover-Design by K. M. Roberts. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

DREAM DAYS. By 
GRAHAME. With Photogravures, Title-page, Cover- 
Design, and Tail-pieces, by Ma ; ae 'ARRISH. Small gto. gilt top, 
* net. 


NEW POETRY. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE: a 

Sonnet Sequence. By EDMOND HOLMES. Small 4to. 3 6d. net. 
[Just published. 

*,* Mr. Edward Holmes’ previous Sonnet Sequence, ‘‘ The Silence of 

.* peel between three four years ago, is now in its Sixth 


SELECTED POEMS. By WILLIAM 


WATSON. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; ys in leather, at ss net. 
(Ready November 18 


FRESH FICTION. 


THE WINDING ROAD. _ By 


ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “ Poor Human Nature.” 
Second Edition now ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
distinguished piece work.” —A thenaum. 
“ This isa to be ri uie! er open 
“Bait Mall Gasette. 


Lu CK oO’ LASSEN DALE. By 
the EARL of IDDESLEIGH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A very clever ef coped A most entertaining book, at times brilliantly 
written, and never dull for a single page. Its most notable characteristic 
is the tncight it shows into character.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


The BEAUTIFUL Mrs. MOUL- 


TON. By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author “* They 
that Took the Sword.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“An able novel, that comes little short of brilliant ; it should be 

read with interest by everyone who takes it up.”— Scotsman. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ The little book is so light and Lay and alive with inimitable types 
that you will find it all too short.” ruth. 
Amusing from start to finish.” — Morning Post. 


KITWYK. By Mrs. Joun Lane. 


With numerous Illustrations by Howarp ALberr STERNER, 
and G. W. Epwarps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mr. James Douctas writes in the Stay: ‘‘I have fallen head over ears 
in love with ‘ Kitwyk’......it is the daintiest morsel of idyllic fiction that 
ft have had since Mr. Barrie opened that wonderful * Window in 

rums.’ 


‘THE LADY PARAMOUNT. by 


HENRY HARLAND, Author of “The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” 
** Comedies and Errors,’ “ ** Grey Roses.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** Mr. Harland deserves well of his generation.”—Oxtlook. 

‘* Mr. Harland’s dainty and charming novels.” —Pidot. 


THE CHILD MIND. By R. H. 


BRETHERTON, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“This deeply interesting and original work....,.All who wish to under- 
stand and help their children, or those of others cannot fail to rise from its 
pages with a sharpened insight into the mystery and poetry of the child 
mind.” —Sfectator. 

“ Alli d in childhood and in the pretty ways of children should 
this book.’ Mail. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo St. W.; and New York. 
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tive title of Mr. Kruger’s autobiography, which will be published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin next Senden: The first of the two 
volumes will have as a frontispiece a present-day portrait of 
the ex-President, whilst the second will contain a photograph of 
him as a young man. The memoirs will be supplemented by 
an elaborate index containing over 1,600 entries. Simul- 
taneously with the English edition, a special Continental issue 
will appear in two paper-bound volumes. These volumes will 
inaugurate Mr. Unwin’s Library for Continental Readers. Mr. 
Unwin’s other announcements include a “ Literary History of 
Scotland”, by J. H. Millar, of Edinburgh University ; and a 
study of the Irish land question, “The Green Republic”, by 
Dr. O’Gara. 

Messrs. Methuen have in the press a “Little Biography” of 
Erasmus, by E. F. H. Capey and a work on “ Ancient Coffers 
and Cupboards” by Fred. Roe. Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

romise shortly “Colloquies of Common People” by One of 

hem ; “The Story of the Bold Pécopin, a Legend of the 
Rhine” done into English by Eleanor and Augustine Birrell 
from the French of Victor Hugo; and a new volume “The 
Noisy Years” by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish next week “The 
New America : a Study of the Imperial Republic”, by Beckles 
Willson. From Messrs. Chatto and Windus we are to have a 
new volume of poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne ; from 
Messrs. Constable, “Three Years’ War”, a volume of some 
500 pp. by De Wet; from Messrs. Sampson Low, “ Lord 
Penzance on the Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy” a posthu- 
mous publication with an introduction by F. A. Inderwick, J.P., 
K.C. ; from Messrs. Dent a new edition of “ The Breakfast-table 
Series” uniform with the same publishers’ illustrated edition of 
“Elia” ; from Messrs. Bousfield, “ Picturesque Old Houses” 
by Allan Fea ; from Messrs. Oliphant and Anderson, “Some 
Nineteenth-Century Scotsmen”, by Professor Knight of St. 
Andrews ; from Messrs. Kegan Paul, a new translation of the 
Psalms by Canon Cheyne ; from Mr. Humphreys, an Account 
of the Work of the Yeomanry Hospitals in South Africa, by 
Countess Howe ; from Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen, “ The Birds 
in Our Wood”, by G. A. B. Dewar ; from Mr. Lane, the “Selected 
Poems” of William Watson; from the Unicorn Press, 
“ Windjammers and Sea Tramps”, by Walter Runciman ; from 
Mr. Elkin Mathews, a selection by Miss Adelaide Gosset from 
the Verse of Henry Vaughan the Silurist; and from Mr. 
Heinemann the commencement of “ An Illustrated History of 
English Literature” in four volumes by Richard Garnett and 
Edmund Gosse. 


MR. G. A. HENTY’S NEW STORIES 


WITH KITCHENER IN THE 
SOUDAN. 


A Tale of Atbara and Omdurman. 
With ro Full-page Illustrations by W. RAINEY, R.I., and 3 Maps. 
crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


WITH THE BRITISH LEGION. 


A Story of the Carlist Wars. 
With 10 full-page Illustrations by WAL PAGET. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE TREASURE OF THE 


INCAS. 
A Tale of Adventure in Peru. 
With 8 Illustrations by WAL PAGET, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CAVE- 
DWELLERS. 


Illustrated by W. MILLER. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. HENTY’S 
BOOKS AT 3s. 6p. 


THE LION OF ST. MARK: 


A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth Century. 
With 6 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH THE FRAY: 


A Story of the Luddite Riots. 
With 6 page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The fine editions of these books are still to be had at 6s. 


A Complete Illustrated List of books for 
the young sent post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON (Limited) Old Bailey, E.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S New Books 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Justin McCarrnuy, 
Author of ‘‘ A History ot Our Own Times,” &c. Two Vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 


12s. each. 

SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin Dosson. With 4 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM : Autobiographic Memories. 
By Cuartes MerivaLe. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 

LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By T. PALMER. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

AN INLAND VOYAGE. By R. Louis STEVENSON. A choice 
Présentation Edition. With 12 Illustrations. ‘ Fcap. 8vo. leather, gilt edges, 
6s. net. (Shortly. 

CONDENSED NOVELS : New Burlesques. By BRET HaRTE. 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Witkie (Sr. 
MARTIN’S LIBRARY EDITION.) Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


NO OTHER WAY. By Sir WALTER Besant, Author of ‘‘ The 
Orange Girl,” &c. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Cuartrs D. Warp. 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of ‘‘ Grand Babylon Hotel.” 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. by Roserr Barr, 
Author of ** The Victors,” &c. With 15 Full-page Illustrations by Epmunp J. 


SULLIVAN. 

THE CONCESSION-HUNTERS. By Haro_p BINDLOss. 

NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: A Story of Jewish Social 
Life. By Viocet GuTTENBERG. 

THE STORY OF LEAH. By Harry Linpsay, Author of 
** Judah Pyecroft, Puritan,” &c. 

BLACK SHADOWS. By GeorGE MANVILLE FENN, Author 
of ‘‘ The Cankerworm,” &c. 

A GIRL CAPITALIST. By Fiorence Bricut, Author of 
Vision Splendid.” 

THE SACRED CRESCENTS. By WILLIAM WEsTALL, 
Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” &c. 

DREWITT’S DREAM. by W. L. ALDEN, Author of “A 
Lost Soul,” &c. 

THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. By EpmunD 
Author of ‘‘ Only a Nigger.” 

SILK AND STEEL. By H. A. Hinxson, Author of “ Fan 
Fitzgerald,” &c. : ‘ 

THE WINE OF FINVARRA, &c. By C. L. Anrrosus, 
Author of ‘* Wildersmoor,” &c. 

HERNANDO. By Owen HALL, Author of ‘* The Track of a 
Storm,” &c. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


SEELEY & CO0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. No. 43. 
OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Canon 


Benuam, D.D., F.S.A. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 4 Plates 
printed in Colour, and many other Illustrations. Super royal 8vo. sewed, 
5s. net ; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
“An admirably complete history of the fine old medizval structure which 
perished in the Great Fire, and includes excellent reproductions of very rare and 
precious illustrations.”—. lack and White. 


THE SIEGE OF YORK. A Story of the Days of 


Thomas Lord Fairfax. By BrArTrice MARSHALL, Author of ‘‘ Old Black- 
friars,” &c. With 8 Illustrations. 5s. [Next week. 


STORIES OF CHARLEMAGNE AND THE TWELVE 
PEERS OF FRANCE. From the Old Romances. By the Rev. A. J. 
Cuurcu, Author of “‘ Stories from Homer,” &c. With Eight Illustrations in 
Colour from drawings by G. Morrow. 5s. 

“A charming volume...... Professor Church has found the right language for 
these talee—simple yet elevated prose eloquent of feeling and ringing with echoes 
of the words and thoughts of the poets and romance writers who have handled the 
themes before. He has moreover been fortunate in his illustrator.” —Sfectator. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF ETTIE, AND OTHER TALES. 
By Brown Linngt, Author of “ Widow Wiley.” With 16 Illustrations. 5s. 
** At once sober and sweet in their delineation of the children and old folk of the 
country, they have humour and observation of original keenness......They are 
happily illustrated by photographs from life. A book which should be read with 
equally strong interest by young readers and by old.” —Scotsman. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. 
Cornisu, Author of “ Life at the Zoo,” &c. With 38 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

** From the first page to the last there is not a single sentence which the reader 
would not wrong himself by skipping.” —Standard. - 


THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the Countess 
MartTinenco Cesaresco. With Portraits on Copper. Second Edition. 5s. 
“ A clear, eloquent, and authentic summary of some of the most complicated and 
fascinating chapters in modern history.” —WVineteenth Century. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By A. J. Cuurcu. 


With Seventeen Illustrations from Flaxman’s drawings. Crown 8vo. sewed, 
6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By A. J. Cuurcn. 
With Seventeen Illustrations from Flaxman’s drawings. Sewed, 6d, net. 

“ A cordial welcome is due to the ‘ People’s Edition ’ of the Rev. A. J. Church's 
‘Story of the Iliad’ and ‘Story of the Odyssey ’...... The excellent reproductions 
of Flaxman’s beautiful designs notably enhance the attractions of these charming 
volumes.” —Spectator. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 
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: Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List 


NOW READY. 


A PATRICK'S DAY HUNT. 


By the Author of 
“SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.” 


With numerous Illustrations and 8 Full-page Colour Plates. Super royal, cloth 
picture boards, price 6s. 
The 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S TIME. 


of 2 omaster of the Sixteenth Century. Introduction 
78. 


3 -A., New Coll., Oxon. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 
. ne! 


TOLSTO! AS MAN AND ARTIST. By Merey- 


KOWSKI, Author of “ The Forerunner,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA, AND THE RISE 


By G. F. H. BERKELEY. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 
7s. 6d. 


IN PREPARATION. 


CONSTABLE AND HIS INFLUENCE ON LAND- 


SCAPE PAINTING. ByC. J. HOLMES. Illustrated with more than 70 
Photogravure Plates. Edition limited to 350 Numbered Copies. 5 5s. net. 
Also 50 Copies on Japanese vellum, with Portfolio. £15 15s. net (all sold). 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. By P. Vicnon, 


D.Sc. (Fr.). Illustrated with Photogravure and Collotype Plates. Imp. 4to. 
12s, 6d. net. 


A full and exhaustive examination of the questions: raised by the recent public 
exposition of the Shroud of Christ at Turin. 


THE BEST PRESENTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The King’s Story Book. 
The Queen’s Story Book. 
The Prince’s Story Book. 
The Princess’s Story Book. 


Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON, HARRISON MILLER, W. H. 
ROBINSON, and H. S. BANKS. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, burnished edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Literature in illustration of the 
Reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Victoria. 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND NAVAL YARNS. By 


Admiral Sir Witt1am Kennepy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* A book to be read for its sterling merits and for its fun.” —A ¢heneum. 


BORROWED PLUMES. By Owen Seamay, 
Author of “‘ The Battle of the Bays.” 3s. 6d. net. 
Superbly witty.” —Sfectator. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
THE MAID-AT-ARMS. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNCATE. 
UNA L. SILBERRAD. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTACE. 
ELEANOR HAYDEN. 


TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. 


J. P. MOWBRAY. 
“ UNOFFICIAL.” 
Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. Constable 
will publish on December Ist 


THREE YEARS’ WAR. 
By CHRISTIAN DE WET. 


R. W. CHAMBERS. 


HENRY JAMES. 


Demy S8vo. about 500 pp. With 
Portrait Map and Plans. 
Price 10/6. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 


Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.'s LIST. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 


Edited by his WIFE. 
With Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 32s. net. 
[On Wednesday next. 


MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


By BERNARD MALLET. 


With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
[On Wednesday next. 


The Spectator. 

‘* In every way one of the best and most interesting books that have 
been published this year...... First-rate from a literary point of view, 
full of facts and ideas, every page of the book is interesting, sugges- 
tive, and thoughtful. It takes, as we have said, a very high rank among 
the biographical literature of the year, we will venture to add of the 
century.” 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS TO THE ROLLS 
SERIES. By Stusps, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Oxford, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University. 
Collected and Edited by ARTHUR HAssALL, M.A., Student, 
bese | and sometime Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS LIEVEN, 


During her Residence in London, 1812-1834. Edited by 
LIONEL G. Robinson. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 
I4s. net. 

** We are grateful to Mr. Robinson for the careful editing and 
admirable annotation of this work, not one of those daintily insufficient 
volumes which lurk beneath a shred of embroidery or among the 
cushions of a cultured few, but a solid contribution towards the know- 
ledge of an epoch which in its personal and political atmosphere must 
ever be of interest to the historian and the diplomatist.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its Forms, its 
Cause, its Development, and its, Value. By JAmMEs SULLY, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 


ARCHITECTURE, 
Collected Papers. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The History of Pattern Designing. 


WEALTH. 


New Edition. 


INDUSTRY, AND 


By WILLIAM Morris. 


The Revival of Architecture. 


The Arts of Life. The Revival of Handicraft. 
Art, Wealth, and Riches. Art and Industry in the Fourteenth 
Art and Socialism: The Aims and Century. 
Ideals of the English Socialists of | The Influence of Building Materials 
To-day. upon Architecture. 
Textile Fabrics. | On the External Coverings of Roofs. 


Art under Plutocracy. 


AUTO DA FE AND OTHER ESSAYS: some 
being Essays in Fiction. By the Author of ‘‘ Essays in Paradox,” 
«*« Exploded Ideas,” ‘* Times and Days.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE CREEDS: an Historical and Doctrinal 
Exposition of the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds. By 
the Rev. ALFRED G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, 
Philadelphia ; Author of ‘ Catholic Faith and Practice,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. §s. net. [Zn a few days. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor = 
of St. Paul’s ; and the Rev. DAKWELL STONE, M.A., 
Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Trevetyay, 


M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By the Rev. 
LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow. of St. .John Baptist’s 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. §s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR.. LANG. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. By Anprew Lane. 


With 7 Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Jn a few days. 

“« It is long since a more enjoyable serial novel appeared than ‘ The 
Disentanglers,’ in ‘ Longman’s Magazine.’ It is a delightful satire on 
modern society, viewed either in the narrow, social sense, or generally. 
There are excellent wit, piquant conversation, and wealth of idea in 
every month’s contribution.” —Liverpool Courier. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITIZEN’S 


ATLAS. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 156 Maps, Introductory 
Text, Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, and General Index. Extra 
crown folio, art canvas, 41 1s. net ; half-morocco, 41 5s. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME OF TRAVEL. 
THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSI. By Francis 


H. —— Profusely Illustrated from Photographs taken by the Author. 
12s. 6d. net. 

An account of a journey in the autumn of 1901 from Pekin to Sian in the 

rovince of Shensi, China, thence southward down the Han River to Hankow. 

¢ route lay through the heart of the “‘ Boxers’ Country” and across the eldest 

two provinces of China. It is essentially a_story of untravelled roads over which 

few white men have ever ventured. Sian is one of the oldest cities in the 
aad wos the copital of China years the era. 


WAYFARERS IN ITALY. By Katuerine 
HOOKER. With 50 Illustrations and many Decorations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
appreciation art, scen sympathetic compre- 
hension of the spirit genius of the people. 


NINE BRILLIANT 6s. NOVELS. 
1. THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. Author of ‘‘ Tom Grogan,” ‘‘ Caleb West,” 
&c. 552 pages. With 8 Illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. 
The early part of the story sketches the end of a civilisation—that of the old 
South, where the hero was born, and from which he is transferred to New York. 
The chief part of the novel deals with the career of an artist in New York, and so 
ives Mr. Smith the opportunity to picture the artistic and literary life of New York 
uring the last thirty-five a period and environment with which he has been 
so thoroughly familiar asa worker. The story exemplifies to the highest degree the 
author’s remarkable powers of humour and pathos. 


2. THE HOUSE UNDER THE SEA. By 


MAX PEMBERTON, Author of “ The Iron Pirate.” 


3. AT SUNWICH PORT. By W. W. Jacoss. 


The most |aughable novel of the season. 


4. THE HOUND of the BASKERVILLES. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. The finest detective story of recent years. 


5. THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 
By G. H. WELLS. The strangest and most fascinating of scientific 
romances. 


6. TREGARTHEN’S WIFE. By F. M. Wuirte. 


The brightest, freshest, and most human of stories. 


7. JIM THE PENMAN. By Dick Donovan. 


The most dramatic, sensational work of this favourite author. 


8. A, LOVER OF MUSIC. By Henry Van 


YKE. Written with great literary distinction—a book to read and 


re-read. 
9. NORTH, SOUTH AND OVER THE SEA. 
B of Dorset, 


= M. E. FRANCIS, Au of “ Pastorals ” “ Fiander’s 
idow,” &c. 


TWO NOVELS AT 3s. 6d. EACH. 
1. A CHILD AT THE HELM. By Winirrev 


GRAHAM. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 


2. TAMMER’S DUEL. By K. and Hesketu 


PRITCHARD. Illustrated by Hersert 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER SERIES. 
THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. With 


wure Fronti: and Title Page by Epmunp J. Sutiivan and 
A. Gartu Jongs. p lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. ; cloth, 3s. net. 


THE CAXTON SERIES. 


ROSALYNDE. By Tuomas Lopce. _Iilustrated 
EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. One volume. Limp lambskin, 38. net 
nel 


OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES. 
ITALIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By LUIGI VILLARI. Small crown 8vo. gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO BUY SERIES. 
HOW TO BUY A CAMERA. By H. C. 


SHELLEY. Fully Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE CAT MANUAL. By Dick Warrtincton. 
Illustrated with Photographs of Champion and other Prize Cats. Fcap. 8vo. 


ts. 6d. net. 


THE DOLL-MAN’S GIFT. A Fairy Tale. By 


Harry A. James. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 
THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE. By 


EDWARD SALMON. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
THE GREEN FLAG. By A. Conan Dovzz. 


FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss Brappon. 
7 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S . 


Announcements. 


By the Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 
Crown 8vo. with Coloured Frontispiece, 6s, 


REPRODUCTIONS OF DRAWINGS 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


In the Collection of the Duke of Devonshire at 
Chatsworth. 
With Critical and Explanatory Text by S. ARTHUR STRONG. 
Edition strictly limited to 80 Copies. 
Facsimiles, on Japanese vellum, morocco, folio imperial, 23 by 15. 
20 Guineas net. 
Detailed Prospectus sent post-free. 


DUCKWORTH’S “GREENBACK LIBRARY.” 


Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


Vol. IV. SUCCESS. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


Vols. III. and IV. 
By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


Large crown 8vo. 2 vols. 12s. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


By Mrs. W. K: CLIFFORD. 6s. 


JEAN GOUJON. 


By REGINALD LISTER. 
Preface by S. ARTHUR STRONG. Royal 4to. 13 Photogravures 
and 10 Collotypes. 
250 Copies at £2 2s. net; 50 Copies at £5 5s. net. 
[ Shortly. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROSSETTI. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. 


FRED WALKER. 


By C. BLACK. 38 [IIlustrations. 


DURER. 


By L. ECKENSTEIN. 37 Illustrations. 


REMBRANDT. 


By AUGUST BREAL. 60 IIlustrations. 


MILLET. 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


THE FRENCH iIMPRESSIONISTS. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. [/mmedéately. 
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Nothing like the above-mentioned amount was given 
by the Sultan to the Grand Vizier, who continues to 
enjoy the confidence of his Imperial master. Therefore 
the amazing and really too far-fetched news that the 
Sultan is jealous of his Grand Vizier is nothing but the 
work of malevolent imagination, and, besides, a ruler 
like the Sultan Abdul Hamid has not to be jealous of an 
official, even the highest, under his sway. Had the 
Sovereign been dissatisfied with his Grand Vizier he 
would have simply dismissed him. 

I notice with much regret that some English writers 
represent the Sultan as being enormbdusly wealthy 
whilst the Ottoman officials are left in dire distress. 
The sober truth however is that the Sultan has received 
no money whatever outside his Civil List which by the 
bye has been considerably decreased on his own initia- 
tive and that since his accession to the throne he has 
constantly done all in his power to improve the condition 
of the officials of the State. How can you explain other- 
wise the enthusiasm and loyalty shown to the Padishah 
by all those who serve him in spite of great monetary 
embarrassment and the financial condition of the 
Treasury ? 

Not much is known in England about Ottoman officials 
who in the opinion of so many misinformed writers seem 
to be all bad and corrupt; but a country like Turkey 
which can boast of provincial governors such as Hassan 
Fehmi Pasha and Edib Pasha, the Valis of Salonika and 
Monastir, and a great many others, cannot be de- 
scribed as misgoverned by incapable or vicious officials. 
Even the British press acknowledges now, at last, that 
there is an honest and enlightened element in the 
Turkish administration and that on the whole the 
Ottoman official world is not as deficient and objection- 
able as it is generally represented to be. Some English 
journalists own furthermore that the Christian element 
in Macedonia is unruly and too often unmanageable and 
that therefore the Ottoman authorities have to work 
against the most trying and insuperable difficulties. 
Nowhere are these difficulties more noticeable than in 
Macedonia where the Mikhailovski Yontcheff Committee 
has been doing a mischief which would have developed 
into a formidable insurrection had not the Porte 
shown so much firmness and moderation with the view 
of suppressing the revolutionary movement in the three 
vilayets. It has been ascertained that the above- 
mentioned committee is forwarding telegrams to its 
correspondents in London, Rome and Paris and to the 
Panslavist societies at St. Petersburg and Moscow 
urging them to communicate with foreign consuls at 
Sofia for the protection of Christians throughout the 
Ottoman Empire and that the same committee has 
decided to send the notorious ringleader Mikhailovski 
to different European cities for the purpose of procur- 
ing the support and assistance which seem to be failin 
the Bulgarian revolutionists, a mission which practi- 
cally amounts to a new attempt at misleading public 
opinion in Europe on behalf of so-called Bulgarian 
patriots whose programme consists in lies, crimes, and 
terrorism. This is so true that the inhabitants of 
villages of the Tchapaza district, which is situated in 


‘the Vilayet of Salonika, who had been compelled by 


Bulgarian agitators to repair to the mountains under 
the most appalling threats, have declared, on being 
persuaded to return to their homes, that all those 
brigands belonged to the Bulgarian militia. I will 
quote another instance of Bulgarian misdeeds. A 
certain Bulgarian officer of the name of Kovieff 
endeavoured to enlist the most sturdy peasants in the 
district of Tcharova and when asked by the Turkish 
commandant of an outpost in that locality what was the 
reason of such an extraordinary proceeding he replied 
that he wanted to employ those peasants as gendarmes. 
Well, Kovieff is known as being an active member of 
the Macedonian Revolutionary Committee, as an orga- 
niser of Bulgarian bands, helping them to cross the 
frontier and as one of the most active partisans of the 
Macedonian Rising. He had the audacity to approach 
the Turkish bastion of Selhick and to declare before the 
sentinels that everywhere revolution is ripe in Mace- 
donia, that as soon as the inhabitants of the villages of 
Bige and Kalim, which are in the Vilayet of Kossovo, 
are ready to revolt the Turks will then see what 


to be drawn from that impudent boast is that Kovieff 
did not want to enrol gendarmes but to enlist revolu- 
tionary volunteers. eanwhile the Bulgarian general 
Tortcheff and his friend Colonel Nicoloff, also of the 
Bulgarian army, were succeeding in crossing the fron- 
tier in the neighbourhood of the Rilo Balkans, wearing 
women’s garments and had been hiding at Seres under 
that disguise. All these facts are supported by un- 
impeachable evidence and go very far to prove that the 
task of the Ottoman authorities and troops in Macedonia 
is unenviable and exceedingly arduous and that, in spite 
of incessant provocation and revolutionary manceuvres, 
on one side and mad fright and despair on the other 
side, the Turkish officials have succeeded in restoring 
order almost everywhere and the troops have given an 
undeniable example of self-control and discipline which 
crushes to atoms the mass of slanders and libels spoken 
and written abroad against them. These are the 
officials who were denounced as frantic fanatics and 
evildoers, these are the soldiers who were described as 
slaughterers and torturers. And allow me to say that 
public opinion in England, which resented so acutely— 
and justly so—any slander hurled abroad at the head of 
the British army in South Africa, ought not to join in 
the hollow clamour which we have heard not long ago 
against Turkish soldiers who had proved: themselves 
to be worthy of the esteem of Great Britain. . 
ADIK. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF OXFORD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Oxford, 11 November, 1902. 


Sir,—‘‘ Oxoniensis” and ‘‘ Ex Aide Christi ” sounda 
note which will, I trust, be widely echoed. When Sir 
William Anson moved his ominous amendment, I wrote 
to a clerical Diotrephes, a somewhat stodgy” Con- 
servative, suggesting that a Tory Churchman might be 
found to take the place of a Diocesan Chancellor who 
sits on the fence when ‘‘ Deceased Wife’s Sister ” Bills 
come up for second reading. _ 

He, of course, expressed dissent from my views, but 
subsequent developments have brought the idea within 
range—not to use that odious expression, ‘‘ practical 
politics”. I might shadow forth the candidate of my 
fancy, but our honoured Lord and Chancellor is still 
with us, so ne quid nimis. Let us hope that a Tory 
Committee when formed will pitch on the right man. 


lam, Sir, &c. 
E Cott. Exon, 


THE BETRAYAL OF THE CHURCH. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 
5 November. 


Sir,—When first the Government Education scheme 
was mooted the hopes of Churchmen were fixed on two 
objects. It was hoped, in the first place, to secure 
justice for Church children in the State schools. The 
Cowper-Temple clause, it was confidently anticipated, 
would be repealed. An end would be put to the 
system under which a new dissenting religion invented 
in 1871 became established and endowed out of rates 
to which Churchmen contributed the major proportion. 
This hope was shattered last summer when the Govern- 
ment, by once more proclaiming their adhesion to 
the principle underlying the Cowpér-Temple clause, 
made it clear that the injustice of endowing a sectarian 
form of teaching out of public funds is not to be 
remedied. 

In the second place Churchmen hoped that when 
their schools received rate aid to enable them to im- 
prove their secular instruction, the conditions imposed 
would be strictly limited to the sphere of secular in- 
struction. It was never imagined for a moment that 


becomes of the bastion of Selhick. The consequence | Parliament, while carefully abstaining from contributing 
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a shilling towards the cost of teaching religion in our 
schools, would interfere with the arrangements under 
which religion is to be taught—even to the extent of 
entirely setting at naught the trust-deeds of a vast 
number of Church schools. 

The position therefore is that the Church now has no 
security whatever that her children will be taught her 
faith either in the State schools or in what have hitherto 
been her own schools. There are Churchmen who 
could view with comparative equanimity the estabfish- 
ment of universal, compulsory, non-religious education. 
But what we have actually to face is the prospect of 
universal compulsory instruction in the principles of 
Dissent. 

In view of the twofold betrayal of the Church by the 
Government the duty of Churchmen is now quite clear. 
It is not enough that they should take action on this 
or that clause of the Education Bill. In its present form 
the whole Bill must be the object of their uncompro- 
mising opposition. 

Yours truly, 


Aymez LoyauLte. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
10 November. 


Sir,—It is encouraging to find some notice taken of 
defects and shortcomings in the prevalence of apathy 
and indifference. There can be no doubt as to that evil 
which is mentioned by your correspondent, but it is 
only one amongst many of the shortcomings of our 
educational system, and of that especial one which has 
been developed within the last thirty years. 

What results do we see of the enormous expenditure 
on education? I can look back on a long term of 
years, and can state, with truth, that lawlessness, bad 
language, and an absence of ‘“‘manners” are now, 
increasingly, to be found in our streets. Are such 
subjects as I have named, ever alluded to in our 
schools, and other matters such as obedience and 

liteness, the evils of smoking at an early age (both 

or physical and moral reasons), and the practice of 
gambling and betting, now almost universal ? Surely a 
consideration of all such questions would be as useful 
as algebra, drawing, &c., if there is not time for all. 
Are any of these matters spoken of in either day 
or Sunday schools? Then, when we hear of the 
enormous and excessive mortality of children, arising 
either from cruelty or ignorance, can we help asking 
if some useful instruction on life and health and 
feeling, might not be given to our girls, who will be 
the future mothers? The statistics on all these matters 
are appalling, and we are lamenting the declining birth- 
rate, where we do nothing to lessen the frightful 
mortality : while all are quarrelling over educational 
questions, it seems to me that the real objects and 
results of education are being wholly overlooked. 
' Yours faithfully, 
Louisa TwINING. 


P.S.—I can add my testimony, after ten years’ 
experience as a guardian in London and the country, 
that the immorality of boys and girls of the age of 15 
is another deplorable sign of ‘‘ results ”. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAay REVIEW. 


1 November, 1902. 


Sir,—I have read Dr. Walpole’s letter in your issue 
of to-day. This nuisance exists in country villages also. 
In my district the police were instructed to summon the 
offenders, and for some time cases came up month 
after month. The Bench increased the fines until the 
luxury became too dear to be indulged in, and latterly 
we have not had a case. 


Yours faithfully, 
A County MAGISTRATE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIiEw. 


Goldsmith Building, Temple, E.C. 
: 9 Nov., 1902. 


Sir,—I crave leave to refer to a letter you printed a 
week ago on the subject of the bad language of the 
lower classes. Everyone must object to bad language, 
by whatever class used, and I should be disposed to 
include in bad language such expressions as—‘“‘ abate 
this foul blot on the character of the lower classes”. 
I waive with some reluctance the general question of 
how far it is reasonable and needful for a limited middle 
class of semitising Dutch Boers to impose its own 
standards of behaviour on a great mixed population 
chiefly made up of sub-Alpine Slaves, with Mediter- 
ranean Moors underneath,—to say nothing of a layer 
of Latinising Goths above. The point I want to make 
is that the bad language of the lower class is sometimes 
only the philological ignorance of the middle class. 
For instance the word most commonly used by one 
class, and condemned by the other, is bloody ; and yet 
a very slight acquaintance with folk-lore reveals this 
word in the fascinating light of an outcrop of the 
primitive, natural Christology of the foreworld, in 
which blood was the symbol of life. It would seem 
indeed to have been a word much like the ecclesiastical 
sanctus, including the two meanings of blessed and 
accursed, that is to say, in short, tabu, and to have 
worn down in the course of ages to a term of emphasis, 
good and bad, having rather more force than very. 
With such a heredity the word must have been in use 
for at least ten thousand years, and it would show a 
better temper to apprehend it in its scientific meaning, 
than to call in bloody language for the ‘‘ abatement ” of 
this foul mote in the eye of a neighbouring class. 


lam, &c. 
ALLEN UPWARD. 


THE KYMIN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvizew. 


4 November, 1902. 


Sir,—The support of all West-country lovers of the 
beautiful in nature should be at the service of your 
correspondent Mr. Nigel Bond, of the ‘‘ National 
Trust”. 

The summit of the Kymin, from which a magnificent 
panoramic view of ten counties can be seen, is not 
only interesting by reason of its being the site of the 
first temple erected to British naval valour, but also 
through the extremely interesting fact that the illustrious 
hero of Trafalgar visited the spot on 19 August, 1802. 
After viewing the temple which contained a painting of 
his great exploit—the Battle of the Nile, he observed— 
‘*It was not only one of the most beautiful places he 
had ever seen, but to the boast of Monmouth the 
temple was the only monument of the kind erected to 
the English Navy in the whole range of the kingdom ”. 

Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, who commanded the 
‘* Zealous” of 74 guns so brilliantly at the Battle of 
the Nile, also visited the Kymin. 


Yours faithfully, 
STANLEY HuTTON. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REviEw. 
24 October, 1902. 


Sir,—With regard to your article issued in No. 2,450 
concerning English and French Music Schools, I beg 
to say that though I may be a dullard, yet I have no 
admiration for the Royal College; but I do laugh at 
it—this is perhaps an excuse for being clever. My 
studies were resumed at the Kénigliche Hochschule fir 
Musik zu Berlin, after I had received instruction for 
a year at the Royal College. This one year’s educa- 
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tion there will never cease to be regretted by myself 
and my parents. 

For my chief subject I had lessons from a master 
who was a veritable ‘‘ examiner’; such persons can 
hardly be fitted to raise a spark of enthusiasm in a 

upil to whom just this little amount might belong. 
But a word in favour of the Royal College. It is a 
very fine building. 

I am so glad to see that someone has drawn atten- 
tion to the commercialism which exists, and the neces- 
sary qualities which do not exist in our Lond on Music 
Schools. 

Yours, 


B. M. G. 


HYMNOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAY REVIEW. 
1902, 


Sir,—Your article upon hymns especially the book 
entitled A. and M. I hope will be read and weighed by 
many persons. The publishers and compilers evidently 
are on a track which is found to pay. But every new 
edition is a large heap of jangly and unChurch com- 
positions which are deeply offensive to genuine Church 
people. The books at a large price are very discredi- 
table in binding as in other respects, even for Scotch 
sectarian and other foreign Publishers, who have 
swamped old English forms. Then the best hymns 
have gradually been excluded in great measure by 
imitations and plagiarisms ; semi-methodistical ditties 
which do much more harm where sung than an 
absence of all hymns. Tate and Bray were better. 
By what right the present editors have altered 
the character of the original design and first edition 
small as it was and incomplete we have never been 
informed, though certain persons have written very 
angrily. Certainly their authority to do so has never 
been shown. 

It is said certain prelates and ‘‘Canons” of blank 
cartridge dignity spend Sunday evenings in composing 
religious rhymes. They are welcome to do so. But it 
is hard that these effusions should be forced upon the 
Church like Lambeth Opinions, valuable as the old 
Lambeth Articles of Archbishop Whitgift. I refrain 
from intruding upon your space; and if disliking anony- 
mous letters I do not append my name it is only 
because my sole object is to invite you to repeat your 
criticisms and compel a change for the sake of the 
Church in England. If I may I will send some 
instances. 

, Yours respectfully, 


LINDORES. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


9 November 1902. 

Str,—The Saturpay Review did a real public 
service when it published Mr. Selous’ articles on the 
Zoological Gardens, and it is well that the Humani- 
tarian League has reprinted that scathing exposure in 
a handy form. 

But the overcrowding at the Zoo is not the only 
evil. Attention has lately been drawn to the fact that 
the periodical feeding of the python on a live goat is a 
process marked at times by very disgusting incidents ; 
and the question is being asked, why these reptiles 
should not be fed on newly killed and still warm 
carcases instead of living animals. The rigid secrecy 
with which the managers of the Zoo have attempted to 
conceal from public knowledge the repulsive tragedy 
of the python and its goat is an indication that all is 
not as it should be in the ‘‘ Bastille of the Beasts”. 
The truth is that the whole system under which the 
Gardens are governed is an antiquated and barbarous 
one and needs to be thoroughly overhauled in the 
interests alike of science and of humanity. 

Yours faithfully, 
HENRY STEPHENS. 


REVIEWS. 


A LIBEL ON THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 


** Rochester and other Literary Rakes of the Court of 
Charles II.” By the author of ‘Sir Kenelm 
Digby.” London: Longmans. t1goz2. 16s. 

|” the portraits in this book had been passable, we 
might have found some apology for the ineptitude 

of the letterpress ; but, with the single exception of the 

frontispiece (a photogravure reproduction of Wissing’s 
portrait of Rochester in the National Portrait Gallery), 
the illustrations are poor indeed. When we linger in 
the Beauty Room of Hampton Court, or turn the 
pages of the first edition of Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Beauties 
of the Court of Charles II.” we can make excuses for 
impressionable ‘‘Old Rowley”; but, had the Court 
beauties been as unattractive as they are here depicted, 

Catherine of Braganza might have sat easy on her 

throne. 

It is clear that the author of this book has no know- 
ledge of Restoration literature and no critical faculty. 
Sir Charles Sedley enriched our language with some 
songs that for light-hearted gaiety are unsurpassed. 
‘* Ah Chloris, that I now could sit”, ‘‘ Phillis, men say 
that all my vows”, ‘‘ Love still has something of the 
sea” and several others are not only expressed with 
choice felicity but would pass the censorship of the 
severest moralist. The moralist who has made this book 
observes darkly ‘‘ From his amatory poems we will make 
no extracts”’, and ‘‘ as a specimen of Sedley’s verse ” he 
gives an indifferent drinking-song. Having dismissed 
the genial Sedley in a few cold words, he informs us 
that ‘‘a very superior poet to Sedley was Sir John 
Denham”; and he actually quotes as ‘‘ quaint” an 
obscene stanza from Denham’s ‘‘ News from Col- 
chester”, one of the most scandalous lampoons ever 
written. We do him the justice to say that we do not 
for a moment suppose that he made his quotation 
at first hand or understood the meaning of it. His 
simplicity does more credit to his heart than to his 
head. 

In the brief notice of Sir William Davenant we are 
told: ‘‘ One of his plays is thus elegantly noticed by 
Sir John Suckling in his description of the choice of 
Apollo” (‘‘ The Session of the Poets ”’) :— 


‘* Besides some critics had ow’d him a spite, 
And a little before had made the god fret ; 
By letting him know the Laureate did write 
That damnable farce, ‘The House to be Lett’ ”. 


Suckling, who wrote his ‘“‘Session of the Poets” in 
1637, died in 1642; and it was not until several years 
after Suckling’s death that Davenant wrote ‘‘ A Playhouse 
to be let”. The author of this book had forgotten that 
many ‘‘ Sessions” in imitation of Suckling were written 
by later poets, though the metre ought to have told him 
that the stanza which he quotes was not from Suckling’s 
poem. ‘‘ Must we deny admission ”, he exclaims, ‘‘ into 
these pages to the brilliant, witty and satirical William 
Savile, Marquis of Halifax”? Of course the luckless 
printer may be charged with changing Savile’s Christian 
name from George to William. ‘‘ Roscommon”, we 
are informed, ‘‘was the only member of the whole 
party who showed the faintest traces of religious 
feeling’; yet among his “literary rakes” the author 
of this book includes Cowley and Waller ! 

With what object was the book compiled? We have 
failed to discover the slightest trace of scholarship or 
research. It is an ill-written, rambling farrago of 
threadbare anecdotes that long ago should have earned 
(as Fuller says) ‘‘awrit of ease”. As for John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, with all his faults he did not quite 
deserve to be chosen as the subject of so insipid a piece 
of book-making. He wasa rascal no doubt. Yet he 
was strong as a satirist, and some of his amatory verse 
has survived. After his death any indecent trash that 
could be raked together was fathered on him by 
unscrupulous booksellers, though he had made himself 
sufficiently infamous without these ddéorora, Some 
of the author’s moral reflections are most naively 
advanced. After stating that Rochester came to 
Court at the age of seventeen, he remarks that the 
Court beauties ‘‘ considered no familiarities unbecoming 
with such a ‘child’”, and then proceeds to sound a 
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warning note: ‘‘A most dangerous notion! Heaven 
help the woman who is foolish enough to fancy that 
demonstrative flirtation, or amatory horse-play, with a 
* mere boy '—or, worse still, with ‘only an old man’— 
is an innocent or innocuous pastime!” It is a pity 
that young René of Balzac’s ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques ” had 
not been schooled by our author before he went as page 
tofthe Seneschal’s wife. 


THE UNSOLVED GOWRIE RIDDLE. 


** James VI. and the Gowrie Conspiracy.” By Andrew 
Lang. London: Longmans. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 


M R. ANDREW LANG, whose capacity to describe 
past events in glowing language is undoubted, 
and whose mind is attracted by the unravelled plots of the 
past, attempts in this volume to solve the “‘ fascinatingly 
mysterious puzzle” of the Gowrie Conspiracy, concerning 
which he claims to have found new and unused material. 
The facts are that King James, after hunting at Falk- 
land on 5 August, 1600, rode to Perth with the Master 
of Ruthven to visit the Earl of Gowrie, that he dined 
with the Earl, that he went to a turret alone with the 
Master, and shortly afterwards the Master and the Earl 
were stabbed to death. The puzzle lies in explaining 
these facts. Did the Ruthvens plot against the King ? 
or did the King plot against the Ruthvens, who were 
not obsequious courtiers? or is there any other possible 
explanation? Of the three principal actors one only 
lived to tell his story—the King—and on the King’s own 
showing, he was guilty of homicide, which he sought to 
excuse. The story told by His Majesty was not readily 
accepted at the time by non-official persons, and was 
afterwards doubted by historians, while the courtiers who 
did believe the story benefited materially by their loyalty. 
In these circumstances it is perhaps safer to accept 
the judicial verdict given by lawyers who actually saw 
and questioned the witnesses testifying to the incidents 
which preceded and immediately followed the great 
event. A plot to murder the King is almost incredible, 
and a plot to murder the Ruthvens is quite incredible. 
Consequently the ingenuity of writers has been directed 
to surmise some other plot, and a design to kidnap the 
King has found most acceptance. Of this we can only 
say that there is no contemporary evidence that such a 
solution was then suggested, and it does not appear to 
us that Mr. Lang’s alleged new material helps to establish 
any such conclusion. The new evidence consists mainly 
of documents found at Tyninghame in possession of the 
Earl of Haddington, the present heir of Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, who was King’s advocate in 1600 and con- 
sequently the prosecutor in State trials. But that part 
of the evidence, which Mr. Lang prints and devotes a 
great part of his book to explaining, relates, not to the 
trial of the dead Ruthvens, but to the trial of one Sprot 
in 1608, and of a dead Logan in 1609. This evidence 
was not found by Mr. Lang, but by the late Sir William 
Fraser, who, in his ‘‘Memorials of the Earls of 
Haddington ”, fully described it, and indeed wrote 
uite as clear a narrative of the subsequent trials as 
at given by Mr. Lang. But there also exists in the 
Memorials a letter written to a lady by Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, not dated, but evidently written within a 
few days of the event, stating what had happened on 
the evidence of the King and of others. This letter is, 
in our opinion, of greater value than anything ‘“‘ new” 
printed in the volume before us. Mr. Lang does not 
rint it, and we cannot find that he discusses it. The 
etter of Sir Thomas shows that he was absolutely con- 
vinced that the Ruthvens conspired to murder the King, 
and that, at the time there was no other received ex- 
planation of the facts, than that either there was such 
a plot or that the King’s story was false. 

e trials of Sprot and Logan are so discreditable to 
all the officials concerned that they suffice of themselves 
to raise suspicions which would not otherwise have 
arisen. It looks indeed as if Sprot was hanged in order 
that, at the intended trial of Logan, with a view to his. 

sthumous forfeiture, he might not be alive to admit 
as when living he did admit) that certain letters were 
orged by himself; and the principal official concerned 
in an’s forfeiture benefited pecuniarily by his doom. 
In order to verify that certain Logan letters were 


forged, Mr. Lang—who is, as of course we should 
expect, perfectly candid in stating rival proofs—has had 
the letters compared with others, undoubtedly written 
by Logan, which are at Hatfield. Nevertheless the 
obvious suspicion that if there was a plot to kidnap the 
King, Cecil may have been at the bottom of it, does not 
occur to Mr. Lang, who however is duly suspicious that 
Cecil was concerned in other plots to murder King James. 
Mr. Lang prints what he supposes to be the Ruthvens’ 
story, told at the time and sent to the English agent, 
but there is absolutely no reason to consider it as more 
than a statement by their enemies of what they alleged 
the friends of the Ruthvens to say. 

The new heraldic evidence which has greatly im- 
pressed Mr. Lang consists of an armorial atchievement, 
fantastic in the extreme, alleged to have been left at 
Padua by the Earl of Gowrie, when a student three years 
previously, representing Gowrie Arms, and at the side a 
negro in armour, pointing to a crown and saying “‘ Tibi 
Soli”. Mr. Lang translates this ‘‘ for thee only”. In 
our opinion the words are untranslateable, and if they 
have any occult meaning that meaning is quite 
possibly loyal. This atchievement is lost, and to repre- 
sent it, Mr. Lang gives in colours—as a very pretty 
frontispiece—a copy of a picture from Workman’s MSS. 
of the shield of Scotland obscured by an escutcheon of 
Gowrie, the whole covered by a fret, surmounted by 
what was later a baron’s coronet, and at the side a man 
in armour wearing a kilt of the Arms and pointing to an 
Imperial crown. On a side scroll is written ‘*‘ Tibi 
Soli” and another scroll is blank. But Workman’s 
MSS. appear from internal evidence to be older than 
the creation of the earldom of Gowrie, and there is no 
intention to represent the coronet of an earl. It is 
therefore obvious that, whatever the heraldic allusion 
may be, it is to some story about the Ruthvens before 
they were earls, and long before John Earl of Gowrie 
was born. Could it allude to the deposition of Queen 
Mary? 

We have read Mr. Lang’s essay on the obscure 
story of the Gowrie conspiracy with that interest which 
any book of his cannot fail to inspire, but, while we 
agree with him in thinking the evidence of a treasonable 
plot is the more probable solution, we find ourselves as 
far from conviction as before. The new material seems 
to us of very little value, and as we have observed, it is 
not new, except in the sense that it appeared in 
Memorials printed for private circulation. We cannot 
however admit that any evidence is new in the historic 
sense, if it was used on the occasion under investiga- 
tion. It is more accurately called forgotten evidence. 
Mr. Lang did not find this evidence in any accidental 
place, but in the Charter chest where it ought to be ; 
and its nature was known. 


‘*BEEFSTEAK” STORIES. 


**Random Reminiscences.” By Charles H. E. Brook- 
field. London: Edward Arnold. 1902. 14s. net. 


R. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S book has re- 
ceived a full measure of what our neighbours 

call a ‘‘ succes d’estime”. People are so anxious to be 
amused that when a man has acquired a reputation asa 
wit anything which he publishes is certain to be hailed 
with shouts of laughter. And Mr. Brookfield deserved 
his fame, for he told his stories with all the play of 
voice and face which are the qualities of an accom- 
plished comedian. But this book of Reminiscences is 
to our mind a rather dismal illustration of the difference 
between the spoken and the written word. We can 
almost hear Mr. Brookfield telling these stories after 
supper at the Beefsteak Club, and listening in those 
conditions we should doubtless have laughed as heartily 
as the rest. Indeed the best story in the book, 
that of Mr. Brookfield’s experience as the foreman 
of a jury in a company case, we remember 
to have heard the author tell at the Garrick, 
and it was ten times more amusing than it 
now appears in print. To bear the cold test of type, 
stories ought, as a rule, to be short and sharp, witty 
rather than humorous. Mr. Brookfield is a humourist 
rather than a wit, and consequently his anecdotes are 
diffuse, sometimes pointless, always requiring the 
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impetus of narration. Nearly all the stories are too 
long to quote, but we will try to give three or four 
samples that our readers may judge for themselves. 
Lady Bancroft had cut her hand with a bread knife 
and was explaining to a sympathetic group that it 
was lucky for her that she was not a drinker. ‘‘A 
slight wound may be a very serious thing to anyone 
with a quantity of alcohol in the system.” ‘‘Oh, yes” 
observed Odell from the back of the group, ‘‘ that’s a 
very well known fact. Indeed, I often cut my finger, 
just to see if I’ve had enough”. One night, when 
there was only £8 in the Haymarket, Mr. Brookfield 
told his people to put all the boards oyt. ‘‘ Accord- 
ingly the eye of the passer-by was arrested a 
few minutes later by these announcements : ‘ Stalls 
full.’ ‘Balcony full.’ ‘Gallery full.’ ‘House full.’ 
‘Standing room only.’ Within a quarter of an 
hour my receipts were exactly doubled. People in- 
quired eagerly : ‘Can we stand up at the back of the 
stalls?’ ‘ Certainly, if you wish,’ replied the obliging 
Leverton; and the enthusiatic playgoers paid their 
half-sovereigns and hurriedly made their way to the 
(Continued on page 620.) 
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almost empty parterre. However it. was not a game 
one could play every night.” 

It is interesting to learn from’ Mr. Brookfield, who 
has been playwright actor and manager, that with 
all his experience he never could tell what would 
make an audience laugh. The most sparkling 
witticisms and the most obvious humourisms. have 
fallen flat: but the burglar’s remark, on finding 
a piece of Camembert cheese in the dining-room, 
“Lor, it do ’um” was always greeted with a 
roar. ‘‘The highest compliment I ever had paid me 
during my career, or, at all events, the compliment 
which gave me the: greatest pleasure, I received with 
regard to that very part of the burglar... . I gavea 
couple of. dress-circle seats to an old friend of mine, a 
professional thief who desired to take his wife to the 
play, and, in addition to a charming letter from her, I 
received unqualified Praise from him. ‘My word, Mr. 
B.’, he exclaimed, *you must have been a Tea- leaf in 
your time’. ‘Tea-leaf’ being, as most of my readers 
are no doubt aware, the rhyming slang equivalent for 
‘thief ’.” After discussing various ‘‘ systems ” of play 
at Monte Carlo, Mr. Brookfield concludes: ‘‘ There is 
one system which I believe to be practically infallible, 
but it cannot be followed daily, only once in a way. It 
needs very little capital ; three halfpence will do. It is 
best to take up your stand near someone who is playing 
high and who is enjoying a run of luck. You choose 
your moment and you drop your purse—open—with 
enough in it to jingle, or, at all events, to insure its 
reaching the floor rapidly and resonantly. You men- 
tion your misfortune to an official, who immediately 
summons assistants with brooms and squeegees, who 
sweep around your neighbourhood, and with ordinary 
luck you should get seven or eight louis, and possibly a 
gold hundred franc piece or two, coins of picturesque 
as well as commercial interest.” 

We learn with keen regret from this volume that Mr. 
Brookfield has “‘left the stage for good”. We had 
missed him for two or three years, but thought he was 
making his fortune in America. He tells us that he 
was attacked by consumption and cured by Dr. Walther’s 
open-air treatment. The stage can ill spare Mr. Brook- 
field, who was a rare and refined comedian. He has 
retired to the Arcadia of the ‘‘ Country Mouse”, the 
neighbourhood of Dorking, where we trust he may 
amuse himself for the rest of a long life as successfully 
as he has amused a whole generation of playgoers. 


For This Week’s Books see page 622. 
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THE EGYPTIAN 


is not the title of a novel, 
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_ 1 can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 
PROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 
NORFOLK SUIT. (O08 
LOUNGE SUT; 
BLUE SERGE SUIT - - ,, 60s 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


First in 1888, 
Foremost ever since. 


Made by our new patent process. 


NO ONE ELSE CAN USE IT.** 


Of all cycle agents; 
50s. per pair; guaranteed. 
For your protection see trade 
mark (Dunlop’s head) on tube 
and cover. 


Unequalled for MOTORS or CARRIACES. 
Write for Booklet-— 
DUNLOP TYRE CO., LTD., Aston, Birmingham. 


FODILS 


Most [ovely 


| gf all Spring Flowers. 
BARR’S neon. DAFFODILS 


£2 Have received TWELVE HIGHEST AWARDS, 1902, 
ineluding TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest sorts in cultivation, free. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com and General Advice, 
Estimates and all information free free 
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DR: J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
to be the 


CHLORODYNE feiss, 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYN 

sone, Moningttie, & &c. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution.—" Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
BrowNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CuHioropynx, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberate! untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 
in bottles at 1s. 1 as. od., 48. 6d., and rzs. each. None is genuine 
Cottis Brown's CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Testimony accom: each bottle. 


| 


a 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


REAL PP GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black’Hancte 5/6| Pr. Ivory Handles in 

Ivory Handle .. - 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 

Kropp DUPLEX sTRO> 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d 
Wholesale : Garrett & Co., Lonpon, W. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTA for the 
I RAL MAR. 
SRILLES, NAPLES, PORT and MBO. 
anagers {TG GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
DERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
I the latter firm Fenchurch A’ , E.C., 


Pp & Oo COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
« SERVICES. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
+ « TOURS. For Particulars at the London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and eats 


The co-operation of 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PI PERSONS ARE INTO THE 
up when letters are 


marked © Private but they are to supply full particulars respecting 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


DAY— 
Somebody’s 


Todd & Bard, 
93, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 

95a, Regent St., W.; 

3, Exchange St., 

Manchester ; and 

37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 


w £100, 
10 ACCOUNTS. 1 
_ on Deposits, repayable on demand. 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
No.5 


Holborn. 
‘elegvaphic Addvess : ‘* Binxseck, Lonpon.” 


D°J.M.BARRIE says:. "WHAT I 
CALL THE ARCADIA ww 
"MY LADY 


MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Or any Tobacconist. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN COWER. Io Four 


Volumes. Edited from the Manuscripts, with Introductions, Notes, Glos- 
wy and Facsimiles, by G. C. Macautay, M.A. Demy 8vo. buckram, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN LYLY: now for the 
first time collected, and edited from the earliest quartos; with Life, Biblio- 
graphy, Essays, Notes, and Index. By R. Warwick Bonn, M.A.’ 3 vols., 

y 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENCLISH VERSE. 1250-1900. 


Chosen and Edited A. T. Quitrer-Coucn. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
78. 6d. ; fcap. 8vo. on Oxford India paper, cloth extra, giit top, 10s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD ENCLISH DICTIONARY. A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
Imperial gto. Single Section, Q, (beginning of Volume VIII), prepared by 
Mr. W. A. Craici£, 28. 6d. 


LA LIGNEE DES POETES FRANCAIS AU XIXE SIECLE. 


Par Cu. Bonnier. Demy r2mo. cloth, 3s. net, and in various leather bindings. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES ALFRED THE CREAT. 


Being the Ford Lectures for 1901. By CuHartes Prummer, M.A. With an 
Appendix and Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CROMWELL. By 
Rocex Bicgztow Merriman, A.M, Harv., B.Litt. Oxon. With a Portrait and 
Facsimile. 2 vols., 8vo. cloth, 18s. net. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO BURNET’S HISTORY OF MY OWN 
TIME. Derived from his Original Memoirs, his Autobiography, his Letters 
to Admiral Herbert, and his Private Meditations, all hitherto unpublished, and 
so arranged as to be ilable for all dard editions of Burnet’s History. 

Edited by Miss H. C. Foxcrort. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By Cuartes 


Oman, M.A. Vol. I, 1807-1809. From the Treaty of Fontainebleau to the 
Battle of Corunna. With Maps, Plans, and P. ts. 8vo. cloth, r4s. net. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF MODERN EUROPE, from the 


Decline of the Roman Empire. Comprising also Maps of Parts of Asia, Africa, 
and the New World connected with European History. Edited by ReGInaLp 
Lane Poors, M.A., Ph.D. Now complete, strongly bound in straight grained 
Persian leather back and corners, sides, gilt top, 115s. 6d. net. The thirty 
parts may still be had, 3s. 6d. net 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRUDENCE. By 


the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L. 2 vols., 8vo. cloth, 25s. net. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE ADVANCED AND THE BACK- 
WARD RACES OF MANKIND. (The Romanes Lecture, 1902.) By the 
same Author. 8vo. paper covers, 2s. net. 


BRITISH RULE AND. JURISDICTION BEYOND THE 


SEAS. By the late Sir Henry Jenkvyns, K.C.B., with a Preface by Sir 
Courtenay Irpert, K.C.S.L, a Portrait of the Author. 8vo. half-roan, 
15S. net. 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS AND FORMS. By Sir C. P. 


8vo. half-roan, 16s, 


DE NECESSARIIS OBSERVANTIIS SCACCARII DIA- 
LOGUS ; commonly ca'led Dialogus de Scaceario. Bv Ricuarp, Son 
of land Bi ef London. ited by ARTHUR 

Hucues, C. G. Crump, and C. Jonnson. 8vo, cloth, ras. 6d. net. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL HISTOLOCY: Methods and Theory. 


By Gustay Many, M.D., C.M. Edin. ; B.Sc. Oxon. 8vo. cloth, rss. net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, AND PRIMITIVE HOLINESS 


SET FORTH IN THE LIFE OF PAULINUS, BISHOP OF NOLA, 
By Henry VAUGHAN, Silurist, Edited by L, I. Guiney. 1Smo. cloth, 


1s. net, 


MANCHESTER AL MONDO: A Contemplation of Death 


and Immortality. By Henrv, Earl of Mancnester, sometime Chief Justice 
of the oo Bench, Reprinted from the Fourth Impression (1638-9). 18mo. 


AURORA LEIGH, AND OTHER POEMS. By 


Barrett Browninc. 32mo. printedon Oxford India paper, from 3s. 6d, 


Per volume, in decorated cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; in decorated leather, 3s. 6d. net, and 
‘in various superior bindings. 


Cases to hold the set of 17 volumes may now oe obtained ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net and 


78. 6d. net ; oak, ros. 6d. net ; and leather, 128. 6d. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
6 Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. j 


Early Tuscan Art (Sir W. Martin’ Conway). Hurst and Blackett, 


H 75. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

| An Actor’s Life (James R. Anderson). Walter Scott. 55. 

: Some XVIII Century Men of Letters. Two vols. (Rev. Whitwell 
; Elwin. Edited by Warwick Elwin). Murray. 255. net. 

' Physician and Friend, Alexander Grant : His Autobiography and His 
| Letters from the Marquis of Dalhousie (Edited by George Smith). 
| Murray. 10s, 6d. net. 

| English Men of Letters” :—Samuel Richardson (Austin Dobson), 
Macmillan. 2s. net. 

' Father Dolling: A Memoir (Joseph Clayton). Gardner, Darton. 


j CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

, The Tiger and the Insect (John Habberton). Heinemann. 

| Bob Layton’s Adventures (Mrs. Neville Cubitt), 1s. ; The Bertrams 
of Ladywell (Bessie Marchant), 2s.; Leading Strings, Is. 6d, 
Gardner, Darton. 

The Golden World (Reed Moorhouse). Dent. 25, 6d. net. 

Logan the Mingo (Edward S. Ellis), 3s. 6¢.; Queen Rose (L. T. 
Meade), 3s. 6a. ; The Squire’s Little Girl (L. T. Meade), 15. ; 
Lassie and Laddie (Mary D. Brine), 2s. 6d.; Chambers’ 
Recitations for the Children (Selected and Edited by R. C. H. 
Morison), 1s. W. and R. Chambers, 

In Press Gang Days (Edgar Pickering), 2s. 6d. ; The Boys of Wynport 
College (Frederic Harrison), 3s.; A Girl’s Loyalty (Frances 
Armstrong); 3s. 6d. ; In the Hands of the Cave Dwellers (G. A. 
Henty), 15. 6d. ; The Golden Galleon (Robert Leighton), 3s. ; 
My Friend Kathleen (Jennie Chappell), 2s.; Comrades All 
(Florence Coombe), 2s.; The Girls of Banshee Castle (Rosa 
Mulholland), 3s. 6d. ; Through the Fray (G. A. Henty), 35. 6d. ; 
The Secret. of the Everglades (Bessie Marchant), 2s. 6d. ; 
Thorndyke Manor (Mary C€. Rowsell), 2s.; An Unexpected 
Hero (E. J. Lysaght), 1s. 6¢.; Games and Gambols (Harry B. 
Neilson and John Brymer), 2s. 6d. ; Six and Twenty Boys and 
Girls (John Hassall), 3s. 6d. Blackie. 

The Noisy Years (Mabel Dearmer). Smith, Elder: 6s. 

A Romance of the Nursery (L. A. Harker). Lane. 5s. net. 


. Good Words, 1902 ; The Suriday Magazine, 1902. Isbister. 


GLASssIcs, 
The Republic of Plato ‘ Adam. 2 vols.). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. Vol. I. 1§s. net; Vol. II. 18s. net. 


FICTION. 
ning: Roman (af Mathilda Malling), 4 kr. ; Doda Fallet, en 

Beriiltelse (af Per Hallstrém) ; Kanslans Ratt (af Axel Lundeg&rd). 
Stockholm: Albert Bonnier’s Forlag. 

Angelot (Eleanor C. Price). Newnes. 6s. 

Behind the Granite Gateway (W. Scott King). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 35. 6d. 

Christowel; Alice Lorraine (R. D. Blackmore). Sampson Low. 
6d. each 


The King’s Pistols (Charles P. Plant). Sonnenschein. 6s. 


The Coming of Sonia and Other Stories (Mrs. Hamilton Synge). ° 


Unwin. 6s. 

The Plague of the Heart (Francis Prevost). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Mlle. Fouchette: A Novel of French Life (Charles T. Murray), 6s. ; 
Belshazzar (W. Stearns Davis), 6s.; Folly’s Quest: being an 
Excursion. among the Quality, 5s. Grant Richards. 

The Days of Old Lang Syne (Ian Maclaren). Hodder and Stoughton. 

6d. 


Mickey Mooney, M.P. (Helen Savile). Bristol: Arrowsmith. 2s. 

Zealandia’s Guerdon (W. S. Walker—‘‘ Coo-ee ”), 6s. ; A Woman’s 
Checkmate (J. E. Muddock), 6s.; The Scarlet Seal (Dick 
Donovan), 6s. ; Midsummer Madness (Mrs. Lovett Cameron), 
6s. ; Dead Certainties (Nathaniel Gubbins), 3s. 6¢. John Long. 

Moth and Rust (Mary. Cholmondeley). Murray. 6s. 

Christian’s Wife (Maude Egerton King). Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. 

Windjammers and Sea Tramps (Walter Runciman, senior). Unicorn 
Press. 25. 6d. net. 

HIsTorY. 

Historical Introduction to the Rolls Series (William Stubbs. Collected 
and Edited by Arthur Hassall). Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 
Cagliostro and Company: A Sequel to the Story of the Diamond 
Necklace (Frantz Funck-Brentano. Translated by George 

Maidment), Macqueen. 

The Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Welli gion from 1799 
to 1815 (Selected and Arranged by Walter. Wood). Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d, net. 

History of Scotland (Andrew Lang, Vol. II.). Blackwood. 15s. 


net. if 

With General French and the Cavalry in South Africa (C, S. Gold- 
mann). Macmillan. 155. net: 

Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson (2 vols.), Navy Records 
Society. 

NATURAL History AND Sport. 

Fishing and Shooting (Sydney Buxton). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Naturalist in Indian enn or Four Years with the Royal Indian 
Marine Survey Ship “Investigator” (A. Alcock). Murray. 
18s. net. 

fam REPRINTS. 

Emma (Jane Austen). Macmillan. 2s. net. 

Aylwin (Theodore Watts-Dunton. [Illustrated Edition). Hurst and 

. . Blackett... 6s. 

Far from the Madding Crowd (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

(Continued on page 624.) - 
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LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
zoo ILLUSTRATIONS BY LOUIS WAIN. 
LONG AND VARIED LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
EVERY CHILD SHOULD READ 
THE PARTICULARS OF LOUIS WAIN’S XMAS PRIZES. 
EVERY MAN SHOULD READ 
NAVIGATORS OF THE AIR, by A. Santos Dumont. 
EVERY IMPERIALIST SHOULD READ 


OUR LADY OF THE SUNSHINE, by the Counrgss or ABERDEEN. 


EVERY PLAYGOER SHOULD READ 
A THESPIAN CAT, by GeorGe ALEXANDER. + 
EVERY LOVER OF POETRY SHOULD READ 
MR. SUN, by RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. 
EVERY LOVER OF A GOOD.STORY SHOULD READ 
THE BLACK CAT’S CLAW, by Georce R, Sims, 
EVERY MUSICIAN SHOULD READ 
THE PAOLA AND FRANCESCA MUSIC, by Percy Pirr. 
EVERY WOMAN SHOULD READ 
DAN, by HELEN MaTuers. 
EVERY RADICAL SHOULD READ 
A CHEAP PLEASURE TRIP, by the Eart or Yarmoutn. 
EVERY LONDONER SHOULD READ 
LONDON’S MUSIC MAKERS, by Sipney Dark. 
EVERY AMATEUR ACTOR SHOULD READ 
THE ECSTASY OF THE EDITOR, by H. Hamitton Fyre. 
EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE, SHOULD READ 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL, 


Which contains all the above good things, and many more, 
On Sale Everywhere. Price ONE SHILLING. 
ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO., Limited,3 Agar Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


THIS YEAR'S IDEAL GIFT BOOK. 
THE PILGRIMS OF LOVE. 


By BESSIE HATTON. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


The Times (second notice) :—"* It i is early yet, perhaps, to be thinking of Christ- 
mas, but it would be well to ‘keep in mind ‘ Pilgrims Mt Love,’ by Bessie Hatton 
(Treherne, 6s.), as a present for girls. Even grown-ups, the happy grown-ups who 
were reared on the inimitable Brothers Grimm, will figd both charm and truth in 
these pretty thoughts and rainbow fancies. There i is freshness and spontaneity 
about the work ; and a certain subdued earnestness in the telling of these fairy 
tales proclaims them to be more than mere pastime to their author. Not that they 
are didactic ; the moral, which is the beauty of love, is illustrated, not preached : 
wherefore the “recipient will like them all the better, and have her ideals raised 
without a suspicion that she is being more than interested. We can almost hear 
the shrill delight with which she wil hail the emergence from the parcel of, the 
white vellum cover, decorated in blue and gold and tied with pale blue ribbon.” 


TREHERNE and CO., Limited, 3 Agar Street, London, W.C. 


JUST PULISHED. 


From Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST, 


NEW BOOKS. 
COUNTRY RAMBLES; being a Field Naturalist’s 


and Country Lover's Note-Book for a PercivaL WeEsTELL 
(Author of ‘‘ A Year with Nature”). Profuse fastated with pictures from 
original photographs taken by J. T. Newman e 10s. 6d. 


FORTY FANCIES AND SEVEN SONGS. 


M. Barker. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. The Princess onl 


Price 1s, 
NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER ONE FLAG. By WILLoucHsy BepDoes, 


Price 6s. 
RUDIMENTS. By FLORENCE GALBRAITH. Price 6s. 
NICHOLAS MOSLEY, LOYALIST. By Rev. 


E. F. Letts and Mary F. havea. 


JUDITH ; a Romance “Olden Times. By 
Monowal” (AS. C.) Price 6s. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
THE WHITE PRINCE. By Kare Sranway. 


Illustrated with 20 full-page pictures. Price 3s. 6d. 


WILHELM’S FORTUNE, and oan Fairy Tales. 


By E. Simonet Tuompson, Illustrated. Price 


THE KING OF THE CATS. By A. Cc. STANNUS. 


Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE A.B,.C, SERIES. - 
THE A.B.c. OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwin 


Ouiver. Price 1s. 


THE A.B.C. OF MOTORS AND MOTOR- 


CYCLING. ByC. E. Brown, Price 1s, 


THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. By 
S.G. Price 

“ Will be read with i interest by women.” —Daily Graphic. 

“Such works are no doubt needed.” —The Scotsman. 

“ Has agitated the entire office."—St#. James's Gazette. 

The counsels of this book are:.....full of good sense.” Spectator. 
All the above Books rakey be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct 
he Publisher on receipt of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


IISBISTER & Co.’s List 


TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. By 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIR CHARLES WARREN’S NEW BOOK. 


ON THE VELDT IN THE SEVENTIES. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Price 16s. 


‘A BOOK OF DELIGHTFUL FANCIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


BUBBLE AND SQUEAK. 


By PHIL ROBINSON. 
With Illustrations by Cecit Atpin and J. A. SHEPHERD, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


THE POETRY OF PLANTS. By Hucu 
MACMILLAN. The deeper teaching of Plant Life. Price és. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A DWARF: 


Being the Memoirs of Count Boruwlaski. Price 3s, 6d. net. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF. By. Jack 
LONDON. . Tales of the Far North by the Author of “The God ‘of His 


FOUR NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS, 
A PASTEBOARD CROWN. By Ciara 


MORRIS. Author of “ Life on the Stage” : a Tale of Theatrical Life, 


HOLMAN-FREELAND. A brilliant book by « new writer, 
THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE. By Joun 


CLEVELAND. The new novel of Quaker Life. 


THE COURSE OF JUSTICE. By Vicror 
L. WHITECHURCH. An interesting novel with a strong Plot 


ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, 


Che Imperial. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with , beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

If you do not know ‘it already, send to the Office 


-of the Sarurpay Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars ; if you do know it, order a copy 


on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SarurDAY REviEw, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C: 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy ot “THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, * on account of which 1 enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 78. 6d. “per month for ten months. 
I undertake to part with’ the Work until 
plete, 
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— 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE ROMANCE OF GILBERT HOLMES: 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL, 


By MARSHALL MONROE KIRKMAN. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lrp. 


JUST OUT. PRICE 6s. 


LOVE AND LOUISA. 
By MADAME. ALBANESI. 


SANDS & CO., LONDON. 


A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE REV, WALTER 
A. ERRINGTON. AND A SELECTION FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
H. J. GURDON-REBOW, Eso 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will one, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 17, at o'clock precisely, valuable 

BOOKS and "MANUSCRIPT: Ss, aye © ion of the Library of the Rev. 
Walter A. Errington—a Portion "of the valuable Library of a ome leman—and a 
Selection the Hector John Gurdon- Esq., comprising a 
number of Books with Woodcuts—a MS. Missal of 
Bursfeld use—MSS. of the Iter, R. Lully Glanville—Two Books from the 
Library of Dr Dr. Jobn Dee, the oF Fel and Fed old and rare English and 
the Seven Books—a fine copy of the Thi akespeare—scarce Pamphlets of 
the Seventeenth Century, and Standard ehemn Becks in the various branches of 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A SMALL COLLECTION OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 
, W. on TUESDAY, November 18, at 1 o’c precisely, a small 
Collection of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including Incunabula and other fine 
Specimens of the Early Continental Presses— Books ing to America—Litrgical 
ture—Woodcut Books and Books printed on Vellum—Old Herbals—Works 

on Gardening—lItalian and French Literature. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE SERIES OF ROMAN COINS, THE PROPERTY OF 
M. E. BIZOT. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL EDNESD: ION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington "4 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 19, and Two Following Days, at 

1 o'clock ly, the i t Series of ROMAN COINS, in Gold, and 

Bronze, the property of Keeper of the local Museum at Vienne (Isére). 
be viewed two da illustrated with 11 autotype plates, 

may be had, price 1s. com. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


! 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING UEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries Fitted Arring ed and All the New and 
Standard ibles, books. &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders Usual cash discounts. 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 


NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 1902-3 
Now Ready. Post free on application. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller 
26s HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 


, SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 


For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
" PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS 
Principal, McEwan. 
“* The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lioyd's News. 


Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 


Cc. D. L. BODE hasi _~ removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 
arlet Hall, near Stafford to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks, Prospectus on 
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THIS WEEK’S, BOOKS—Continued. 


When a Man’s Single (J. M. Barrie). Hodder and Stoughton. 33. 6¢, 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron (Pearl Edition). Murray. Is. net, 

The Ingoldsby Legends (Illustrated by Herbert Cole). Lane. 6s, 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table; The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table; The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table (Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 3 vols). Dent. sos. 6d. net. 

Emma (Jane Austen), 2s. 6d. net ; Persuasion (Jane Austen), 2s. net, 
Brimley Johnson. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats (Edited by Walter S. Scott), 
Finch and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Studies - the Cartesian Philosophy (Norman Smith). Macmillan, 
55. 

An Patty ad Laughter (James Sully). Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

Organic Chemistry (W. H. Perkin and F. Stanley Kipping. New 
and Revised Edition). Chambers. 7s. 6d. 

Man’s Place in the Cosmos and Other Essays (A. Seth Pringle-Patti- 
son. Second Edition). Blackwood. 6s. net. 

The Force of Mind, or the Mental Factor in Medicine (Alfred T, 
Schofield. Second Fdition). Churchill. 55. net. 

Mineralogy: An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Minerals 
(Henry A. Miers). Macmillan. 255. net. 

Life without Principle (Henry David Thoreau. With a short Bio- 
graphy of the Author by Ralph Waldo Emerson). Edenbridge; 
At the Sign of the Hop-pole. 2s. 6d. net. 

Aristotle’s Psychology : a Treatise on the Principle of Life (Translated 
by W. A. Hammond). Sonnenschein. 10s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


Lives and “Ober of the Great Hermits and Fathers of the Church, 
— = er Contemporary Saints (Mrs. Arthur Bell). Bell, 


The ‘Seema of the Unknown: To All ‘‘ At Sea” in the Search for 
God (Alex. Forrow). Partridge. 6d. net. 

This Life and the Next: Impressions and Thoughts of Notable Men 
and Women from Plato to, Ruskin (Collected and Arranged by 
Estelle Davenport Adams). Grant Richards. §s. 

Liturgical Notes on the Mass (Charles Cowley Clarke). 
Smith. Is. 

Thirsting for the Springs (J. H. Jowett). Allenson. 3s. 6d. 

A History of the Church of Christ (Herbert Kelly, Vol. IL), 
Longmans. 35. 6d. net. 

Words from S. "Paul’s (Archdeacon Sinclair). 


Brighton: 


Grant Richards, 5s, 


TRAVEL. 

The Forests of Upper India and their Inhabitants (Thomas W. 
Webber). Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 


“Medusa och Andra Dikter (af Erik Brogren), 2 kr. 75 ; Melodier I 


a (af Vilhelm Ekelund), 2 kr. 25 ; Ornar en Diktsamling 
(af K. G. Ossian-Nilsson), 2 kr. 75. Stockholm: Albert 
Bonnier’s Forlag. 
Hand in Hand (Verses by a Mother and Daughter). Elkin Mathews. 
35. 6d. net. 
La Lignée des Poétes Francais au XIX°* Siécle (Par Charles Bonnier), 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 3s. net. 
The Vita Nuova or New Life of Dante Alighieri (T:anslated from the 
Italian by Frances De Mey). Bell. . 2s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan’s Latin Series :—The Poems of Ovid (Edited by Charles 
_ Wesley Bain). New York: The Macmillan Company. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 
Thé Sailing of. Long-Ships and Other Poems (Henry Newbolt). 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 
es Within (Walter Earle). George Allen. §s. net. 
The Triumph of Love (Edmond Holmes). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A.B.C. of Solo Whist (Edwin Oliver). Drane. Is. 
= of the Jewish Question (By 2 Quarterly Reviewer). 


6d. net. 

POP ee of the Bookstalls, The (Walter Jerrold). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

Beitrige zu einer Kritik der Sprache (Von Fritz Mauthner. Dritter 
Band: Zur Grammatik und Logik). Stuttgart und Berlin: 
Cotta’sche Buchhandlung N 

Burden of Proof, The, or England’s Debt to Sir Redvers Buller (By 
Avera, e Observer”). Grant Richards. 

Conjurer, The Modern (C. Lang Neil). Pearson. 

— of the Air, The: The Story of Aérial Mostintiod (Rev. 
J. M. Bacon). Cassell. 6s. 

Encyclopedic Dictionary, The (Supplementary Volume A-Z.) Cassell. 

English Lakes, The (F. G. Brabant). Methuen. 4s. 

Foreign Woman, The: an Historical Play in Two Acts (G. Vesian 
Pic). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Formal Gardens in England and Scotland (H. Inigo Triggs. Vol: III). 
Batsford. £3 135. 6d. 3 vols. complete. 

and Old and New (S. F. A. Caulfield). 

tock. 55. 

Literature and Life-Studies (W. D. Howells). 10s. 6d. 

Personal Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck Whitman} 
Murray. 12s. net. 

Two Years with Remount Conniadens (Harold Sessions). Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Wit and Wisdom of Modern Women Writers (Selected and Arranged 
by Frances Tyrrell-Gill). Grant Richards. 
4s. 6d. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—The Book Bu 
1§c. ; The Open Court, toc. ; Book News, 5c. ; The Americas 
Historical Review ; Current Literature, 25¢. 


Murray. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London. 
Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 


Ar and M of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full deenetion as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, nsects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By REv. 
Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and RecinaLp A. R. Bennett, B.A. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, eg 58. 6d., by post 5s. rod. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Histori ue, pon ample information on the Selection and 
the D of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., » 

are Sted numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and 
extensive Valuation Table of Au phs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 
score, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In erette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 


7s. 10d. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs : Being Descriptions of the various 
Tools and wt liances Required, and Minute Instructions for their ong 
Use. By W. PP E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d., ‘by post 2s. od, 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full a Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s , by post 5s. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
with their value. By the late Coronet W. STEwarT THORBURN. Third 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueser, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post ros. rod. 


Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 

¢ proper Tducaten of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By “ PATHFINDER.” With by Hucu Dauziet. Illus- 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 

Dragonflies, British. Bein an teeutes Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Coilecti lassification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Ve a? Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, 
exquisitely print olour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price - 6d., by post 32s. 


Engravings and their Value. ‘Containing a Dictionary of | 


all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Stater. Third 
Edition. Revised with an appendix and ittustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 

Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GaorGe ScHNeIpER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 38., by post £3 5s. 

Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists, including di M. Abas, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 
J. Chapman, Dosgias, harles Fried rich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Gardening,” ‘‘ Insec 
Injurious to Fruit Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.), fully 
1 vol. demy 8vo., t 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. 


Greenhouse Construction and Heating. " Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for bee Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types of Hoilers, Pipes, mS Heating Apparatus 
enerally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. B. C, RAVENSCROFT. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. “_" 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated 
Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with general ana S jal Cultural: 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 
By W. J. May. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ss., by post ss. 4d. 

Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library. and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. Starter, 
Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Raiaiged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173. different of By M. Wuitmore Jones. Illustrated. 
Series I. 39 gai bund = + games ; Series III. 33 poet | Series IV. 
ood! V: 30 paper, 1s. byt post rs, The five 

nd together, a cioth gilt, ‘price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. In full 2 solid gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d., by post 118. 

Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, ed Gum, er Sensitised Papers. 
By H. Macuean, F.R.P.S. In 4 as. 6d., by 
post 2s. rod. 

Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Westopy. 
Ate vt a In 2 vols. price rss. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I. 

Vol 

Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character 
endix of. Prints relating to of Field. The 

ference to Average Auction Prices. By J. Stater, Author 
Manual,” Engravings and Their Vain,” In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. wid by post 2s. tod, 

Taxidermy, eaetienl. | > Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collectin and Natural History Speci- 
mens of all kinds. ith Examples —_* Working Diagrams. By Montacu 
Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


‘War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, 


w:th some account of Civil Rewards fer Valour. By D. Begrmee Irwin. 

Beautifully Mlustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
post 12s. 1 

Whist,. Bridge : Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 

Reason instead of y! Rule, on the same popular lines as ‘‘ Scienti Whit "and 
**Solo Whist,” and b y the same author, C. J. MELROsE. ith Illustrative 

Hands printed in Coleen In a gilt, price 38. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half 
leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d., by post 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys on: and | Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfully. With Illustrative Hands printed in Cclours, By 
cloth silt, price 3s. od., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half leather, 
top, 

Workshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints 
and Su ioris for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. B 
H. J. S Cassatt. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price as, 6d. by poss 2s. a 


JUST OUT.—NEW EDITION. 


MODERN EDUCATION: 
Its ‘Defects and Remedies. 


By JOHN GIBSON, M.A., First-class Cambridge and Educational Medallist, and 
H. G, CHUCKERBUTTY, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Published at 1s. 6d., post free, cash, 1s. 4d. 


CORNISH & SONS, 297 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


LA REYVUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro . 24 Numéros par an. 
SUR DEMANDE. XIIe ANNEE, Richement illustrés. 
Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées, Directeur: Jean Finor. 


Au prix de 24 fr., on a un abonnement d’us an pour LA REVUE, RicHEemEnT 
ILLUSTREE. 

“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite" (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ‘* LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les or bsdieenantne, les 

plus passionnantes” (FRancisoue Sarcey); “rien n'est plus utile ce résumé 
be Vesprit humain"” (E. Zora); “‘elle a conquis une situation bril et pré- 
pondérante parmi les des revues fr et étrangéres ” (Les Débats' 

La Revue par parait de - et le 15 de chaque mois et ne Pon que ~ articles 
inédits signés par lea plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques du monde entier, caricatures wen igues, des romans et 


nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. ie de @ 


La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une 
a ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant 7 de 400 articles, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Les Abonni ¢ t de b primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 


-) 
anne frais dane tous lee de poste bola France ot ‘étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article this week : 
SIR MANCHERJEE BHOWNAGGREE, K.C.I.E., M.P. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
EVERY EVENING. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.’ 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
HAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at The AMERICAN are and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES MorTon, Manager. . 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON: CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. ArtHur W. Payne. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 


The VINOLIA SOAP-WORKS 
are sweet and clean as 
a kitchen, and the SOAP 
best for the complexion. 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


15 November, 1902 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


MONTE 


TRAINS DE LUXE. 
CALAIS TO THE RIVIERA. 
DIRECT WITHOUT CHANGE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 
20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


Fares from London. 
é Calais-Mediterranean 
FI Express. ¢ ‘available | Supple- 
Sleeping and Restaurant Single. y days meat, 
only. Can be 
prolonged. 
London ...... d. 9 oa.m. - 
103 | Calais... d. x 5p.m. 
287 | Paris-Nord ../a. 4 35 4, 
290 | Paris-L, 6 Oy 
826 | Marseil @ 5 25am.) £61311 | £1011 6 43 10 © 
947 ANDES 27 7.1% 2 410 17 5 
666 | Nice ... a. 9 7% | £12 7 
969 | Beaulieu 9 7% 8 3 10 de 
96 Monte Carlo 943 » 715 6 12 310 469 
980 | Mentone 957 » | 4716 5 | 412 § 3 6 9 
983 | Vintimille .. 10 20 5, | 4717 4 7 2 


ash Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday till January 5. Then 


ac Calais-Mediterranean Express runs through from Calais to Vinti- 
mille without change of cars. 

Tickets must be aay in advance at the Offices of the International 
Sleeping Car Company, 20 Cochapyp ae S.W. Further particulars 
sent post free on application. 


CARLO. 


Riviera Palace Hotel. 


Manager, LUIGI STEINSCHNEIDER. 
“The most beautiful Hotel in the loveliest situation 
in the World,” 


NICE. 
Riviera Palace Hotel. 


Manager, JOSEPH AGID. 


A Hotel de Luxe in every sense of the word, and 
situated in Royal Cimiez.” 


CATRO. 
Shepheard’s Hotel. 


“ Historic Shepheard’s.” 


Chezireh Palace Hotel. 


“Ismail Pasha’s gorgeous folly, become hotel.” 
General Manager, CHARLES BAEHLER. 


To reserve accommodation both in Trains and Hotels, for all travel tickets, 
and for further particulars, tariffs, etc., apply— of 


INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CO., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


FIELD LANE 


Refuges and Ragged Schools 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 
Established over 60 Years. 


This Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 
tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of 
3,500 Benefits weekly. 

Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Créche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 


Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited. 


Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F.: A. 
Bevan, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay Bevan & Co.), Lombard 
Street; or to the Secretary, Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, 
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The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 
13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES. 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
. Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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NATAL 3 PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED 
STOCK. 
ISSUE OF £1,600,000. 


Minimum Price of Issue, £94 per cent. 
Interest payable rst January and :st July. 
; Six Months’ Interest payable rst January, 1903. 

: Principal repayable at par 1st January, 1949, the Government of Natal having 
the option to redeem the Stock at par on or after the ist January, 1929, on giving 
twelve calendar months’ notice. 

_ The Government of Natal having complied with the requirements of the Colonial 
Stock Act, 1900, asannounced in the‘ London Gazette” of the 20th Septeimber, 
3901, Trustees are authorised to invest in this Stock subject tothe provisions set 
forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
i | THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED are instructed 
by the Government of Natal to receive Tenders for the above amount of Stock, 
being the balance of a Loan of £3, 000,000 authorised to be raised under Act No. 29 
of 1901 of the Natal Legislature, and to be issued in accordance with the provisions 
of the General Loan Law of the Colony, No. 10 of 1882. 

+ The above mentioned Act states that the Loan is to be raised for the construction 
and equipment of Railways, and for Harbour, Telegraph, and other Public Works 
of a permanent character, 

By the terms of the General Loan Law, No. 10 of 1882; of the Legislature of 
Natal, all Loans raised under authority of an Act of the Legislature are chargeaole | 
upon and payable out of the revenue of the Colony. 

" The Stock offered will be in addition to, and rank Jari passu with, the existing 
£ 4,500,000 “Natal 3 per cent. Consolidated Stock, 1929-1949,” and will be 
‘inscribed i in accordance with the provisions of ‘‘ The Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” 
4o and 41 Vict., cap. 59, in the books kept by the Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER © 
Bank Limitep. 
. The revenues.of the Colony of Natal alone are liable in respect of this Stock and 
the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the 
Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or 
«responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any 
matter relating thereto.—4o0 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

Tenders willbe received at the LonpDoN AND WESTMINSTER LIMITED, 
Lothbury, not later than two o'clock p.m. on Tuesday, the 18th November, 1902, 
where and when they will be opened in presence of the Agent-General for Natal, | 
and of such of the Applicants as may attend. i 

The Loan will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted | 
at less than £94 forevery £100 of Stock. Tenders must be for even hundreds of 
Stock, and prices offered must not include fractions of a shilling other than sixpence. 
Tenders at the lowest price accepted will be subject to a pro rata diminution. 
© Payment will be required as foilows, viz :— i 

45 per cent. on application, and so much on the asth November as will leave | 
__ 79 per cent. to be paid as under, viz. :— , 
as per cent. on the 13th January, 1903. 
» 18th February, 1903, 

Payment may = made in full on the 25th November, or on any subsequent day, 
under discount at the rate of 3 per ceat. per annum. 

Copies of the Acts above mentioned can be seen at the Office of the Agent- 
General for Natal, 26 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., or at the Lonpon AND 
WESTMINSTER Bank Lim1TEp, Lothbury ; and Forms of Tender can be obtained | 
at that Bank, or at any of its Branches: at the Natat Bank LimirTEp, 18 
St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. ; and of Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 8 Finch Lane, E.C. 

LonpoN AND WESTMINSTER Bank 


1ath November, Tg02. 
ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 
From the Directors’ Monthly Report, September, 1902. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


110 Stamps Crushed 14,027 tons. 


| 


EXPENDITURE. Cost tom 

Rising Account including Maintenance eo 9470 8 

Milling Account (including Maintenance oe es 2315 918 Oo 3 3°618 

Vanning Account (including oe 30216 8 o o 5°18 
Cyaniding and. Chlorination Accounts (including 

Maintenance) oe 2,060 18 11 © 2 11°263 

General Maintenance Account os 78 39 1°338 

General Charges ee oe ee oe 149115 6 oO 2 1°524 

Gold Realisation Account .. os oe §67 © Ol. 0.0 g'702 

14,286 13 IO 4°443 

Development ee 1,50! I 2 1°957 


Value ton 
Gold Accounts— &@ £a 4 
From Mill, ee oe oo ee es 29,031 5 2 4°720 


43,765 141%. -3 4°825 
Sundry Revenu: 
Rents. estimate of Interest on Cash on hand and : 
Profits on Purchased Concentrates... 9335 0 @ © 0. 2°310 


£43,900 34 1432 £3 2 7°335 


The value of the Gold is at 7727 per oz. Fine Gold, and 


‘A. P. SCHMIDT, Secretary 


THE ‘CROWN REEF' COLD’ MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG; TRANSVAAL. 


From the Directors’ Quarterly Report. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On the basis of 80 Stamps for Quarter ending 30th September, 1902. 
39,375 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 


,Driftsand Winzes .. ee oe 923 16 8= o 
Crushing and Sorting... +. s+ «+ 2356 7 7= © 
Transport oe os oo 956'°8 4= © 
Milling .. oe os oe 6,633 18 0 3 4°435 
‘Cyanide .. oe oe eo coe ce 22 6= 
Slimes .. ee ee eo ee 18 2= 
“General Charges os 7,644 6 8= 


456,372 2 6= 1x 8 7°6o2 
Less cost of working in old Levels .. 3. 5= 4 


48,402 19 1 
‘Cost of working old Levels .. “ ee + .7,969 3 5 
Gold Realisation Charges .. oe oe +. «2,025 5 4 
Additions to Plant .. ee oe 2,999 2 6 


61,396 10 4= 1 2°226 
Profit .. os ae ee 571425 © 2= 2°019 


£118,821 10 62 £3 © 4°245 


REVENUE. 
By Gold Accounts— . ; 
Nalue. Value per ton. 
_18,047°930 fine ozs. from Mill os £76,662 14 18 11°297 
‘8,003°844 fine ozs. from Cyanide .. oe es 33999719 I= O17 3°225 


1,249°555 fine ozs. from Slimes 5309715 4= © 2 8'352 
overed from Mint... oo 2,853. 6= 0 1 5°390 


27,301°329 Ozs. 4138,821 10 3 © 4°245 


&118,821 10 6=£3 4°245 


mined for the 
52,6914 tons, cost 630,546 ° II per ton, 
sorted out 13,648 4, 


39,043 
Less amount added tostock 237 Value 45 5 12 
8, 
Amount received from Mill sds 


39.375» Cost £30,50015 7=£0 per ton 


The declared output for the quarter was 27,301°329 fine ozs. = 13867 dwts. per ton 
milled. 

A dividend of 75 per cent. (15s. per Share) was declared by the Board for the 
half-year endirg 30th September, payable to all Shareholders registered in the 
Company’s books on the 26th September. The transfer books were closed from 
the 26th September to the 2nd October, both days inclusive. Warrants in pay- 
ment of the dividend will be posted on or about the 30th October. Holders of 
Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment of the 
dividend (15s. per Share) on presentation of Coupon No. 14, either at the London 
Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., or at the 
Head Office, Crown Reef Gold Mining Company, Johannesburg, any time after 
the 30th October. In all cases Coupons must be left four (4) clear days for 
examination. 


BONANZA, LIMITED.. 
Manager's Report for September, 1902, 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND” REVENUE. . 
On a basis of 7,608 Tons Milled. 


Cost. Cost per Ton. 
Crushing arid-Sorting od? i. 1 7°806 
Sands oe ee 15 o 2 
limes . 4 3% © 
Sundry Head Office Expenses on oe 48612 8 2°405 
953413 7 5 0°79 
Development Redemption os ° 0*000 


£30,303 0-0 “£3 19 7'930 


Value. 

By GOLD. ACCOUNT: 4 sd. d. 


£30303 © © £319 7°930 


Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £2,189 me 
27 
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The Saturday Review. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B:A., LL.D. 
NEARLY READY.—With 12 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo. 6s. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF “‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 
* ‘FIGHTS FOR. THE FLAG,” “ THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY” 
“HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 


SHORTLY.—With Portraits, ae mer a \ Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, 


Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. By CALDERON. With 16 Tilustree 
tions by the Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Times.~“* His story is worthy of his grandfather's (Verdant Green). The 
American humour is , and the Oxford humour is good ; and the mixture is 
a really excellent dish. 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 


NOW READY.—With Illustrations by Eva Roos. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NOISY YEARS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
AUTHOR OF “ ROUNDABOUT RHYMES,” &c. 


On NOVEMBER a1st.—With 8 Portraits and a Map. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. 


ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Half-a-Century; or, 
Chareor' in Men and Manners,” ‘‘ The Lady Grange,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. & MRS. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


SHORTLY.—With 8 Illustrations by H. R. Mitiar. Fcap. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


The STORY of the BOLD PECOPIN. 


4 en of the By VICTOR HUGO. Done into English by 
LEANOR and AUGUSTI E BIRRELL. 


NOW READY.—Small post 8vo. ss. 


LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 


eprinted from the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.” 
By the aurean OF ‘‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS,” &c. 


Re-Issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 


Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Feap. 8vo. as. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 


%,* Vols. J. to lV. will be ready on November 17, ‘and Vols. V. to VIII. early in 
December. Particulars upon application. 


NEXT WEEK.—With a Preface by Mrs. pee yf RITCHIE, 
NEW EDITION. | Large crown 8vo. 7s 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 
With 2 Illustrations by Lorp Leicuton, P.R.A., and a Portrait of the Author. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. EGERTON KING. 
NOW READY.—With a Frontispiece, small fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. A Story of 


Graubiinden. By MAUDE EGERTON KING, Author of “A Brighton 
“The Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,” Studies in 
&e. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of ‘MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” “ ENSIGN 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sketch:—“ This is a fine story, finely told—a bappy combination of the novel of 
character and the novel of incident. Mr. Mason is a genuine literary artist...... 
The drawing of the three principal characters in it is masterly, while the motiz 
which underlies it all is developed from start to finish with real ability.” 

Spectator.—“ I .Mr. Mason is an admirable speeeeee, 
aes a Ling for framing strong situations, and the interest of the reader i is enlisted 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, . 
_ Author of “THE GOD IN THE CAR,” “ THE Lamar a OF ZENDA,” 
“TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

Spectator.—" By, the creation of P. Ryle Mr. Anthony Hope takes his place 
, amongst the tribe of benefactors. is is no mean achievement, and we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Anthony Hope on the feat of adding to limited circle of 
characters in fiction one whom every right-minded reader would be honoured to have 

* gS an acquaintance and proud to own as a friend.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS, 


FISHING and SHOOTING. By Sypney 


BUXTON, M.P. With Illustrations by ARCHIBALD TuorsurN. Demy 8yq, 
10s, 6d. net. [Just out. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE 


MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco, Round Cape Horn ‘tg 
Liverpool in a Four-masted Windjammer, with the Experiences of the Life of 
an Ordinary Seaman. By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 8s. net. [Ready next week, * 


A NATURALIST IN INDIAN SEAS; 


or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship “‘ Investigator, 


Museum and Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal. With 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 18s. net. L/ust out, 


DELHI : 


H. C. FANSHAWE, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of 
the Delhi Division. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
[Ready next week, . 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &q, 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. {Just ont, | 


SOME XVIlith CENTURY MEN 
OF LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN, 
sometime Editor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by hig 
Son, Warwick Ewin. 

Vol. I.—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW, | 
Vol. IlL.—STERNE—FIELDING—GOLDSMITH — GRAY — BOSWELL= 

JOHNSON. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


(Just out. « 


biography of Dr. Al der Grant, F.R.C.S., and his Letters from thé 
seat of Dalhousie. Edited by GEORGE SMITH, ‘C.1.£., LL.Dy 
formerly India Correspondent of the 7imes, and Editor of the Friend “of India, 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


TION. By “A QUARTERLY REVIEWER.” With Map. Demy 8va 
2s. 6d. net. out. 


THE SAILING of the LONG-SHIPS, 


and other Poems. By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ Admirals 
All,” “ The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just outs 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


“A Translation in Prose and Verse from the. Old French. Together. witht 

AMABEL AND AMORIS, now given for the first time. By LAURENCE 

HOUSMAN. With Illustrations by Paut Wooprorre. Crown 8vo. 5s. nets 
[Ready next week. 


Just out—A New Novel by 


MARY GHOLMONDELEY 


(Author of “Red Pottage”’) 
entitled 4 


MOTH AND RUST. 


Price 6s. 


Ready next week—a New Novel by 


OLIVER ONIONS 


(Author of “The Compleat Bachelor”) 
entitled 


TALES FROM A FAR RIDING. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. . 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
E.C., and Published by Freperick Witt1am WYLy, at the Office, 33 Southamptod = 
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in the County of London.—Saturday, 15 November, 1902. 


By A. ALCOCK, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indiag = 


Past and Present. By | 


PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND. The 
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